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, Modern, handsome, protective, 
DEFINITION: serviceable, economical. 


Dictionary | 
Stands —oaaere 


In “‘Sit-down’”’ and Standing Heights 


Model No. 448* — Standing Height 


The last word — and first choice — in dictionary stands 
for the modern library and school is Gaylord. Here's the 
proof, in two handsome new models designed to hold 
and protect the large, unabridged dictionary. 


Each Gaylord stand holds dictionary at convenient 
17° angle for reading, and the standing model serves 
extra duty as a lectern. Sliding shelf that extends 12” 
left or right provides handy writing surface. Extra shelf, 
3” below for Atlas or other reference works. 








Built for long, economical service, with all steel shelves 
and uprights . . . in hard, smooth baked enamel Desert 
Sand finish. 

*No. 345 (Sitting Height) — 34” high at back, 26” long, 16” deep; four, 3” ball-bearing, 
swivel casters. *No. 448 (Standing Height) — Same as above except for 44” height; 4 adjust- 


able feet for firm stand. 
@ For complete information and price list, write today 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Sister Mary Germaine, S.S.M. 
(1897-1960) 


On October 19, 1960, all at St. John’s Hos 
pital and School of Nursing were saddened by 
the death of Sister Mary Germaine. Sister Mary 
Germaine Peterson was born September 4, 1897, 
at Madelia, Minnesota. She attended St. Felix 
High School, Wabasha, Minnesota, and the Sor 
rowful Mother High School, Marshfield, Wis 
consin, where she entered the Order of the Sis 
ters of the Sorrowful Mother in 1914; she had 
been at St. John’s for fourteen years as Medical 
and School Librarian and instructor in the 
School of Nursing. 

Sister Germaine received her bachelor’s de 
gree in 1928 from Central State Teacher's Col 
lege, Stevens Point, Wisconsin; a master’s de 
gree in education from Marquette University, 
Milwaukee in 1938; and a mester’s degree in li 
brary science from Lady of the Lake College, 
San Antonio, Texas in 1952. She had done grad 
uate work at Rosary College, River Forest, [Ri 
nois, and the University of Wisconsin. 

Sister Germaine was a member of the Amer 
ican Library Association, the Medical Library 
Association, and the Catholic Library Associa 
tion; the National League for Nursing; and the 
Adult Education Association. She held a num 
ber of ofhces in all of these associations. She was 
responsible for writing the Constitution of the 
Hospital Section of the Catholic Library Asso 
ciation. Teaching in the public and _ parochial 
schools in New Mexico, Kansas, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania, she served at different times as 
Principal; instructor at Mankato, Minnesota, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, Wichita, Kansas, 
and Tulsa, Oklahoma. Her many articles were 
published in the Catholic School Journal, Hos 
pital Progress, and the Catholic Library World; 
her work was also published by Marquette Uni 
versity, Bruce Publishing Company, the Ameri 
can Red Cross, the Catholic Library Association, 
and Franciscan Publications. 

Solemn High Requiem. was held at the St. 
John’s Hospital Chapel, the celebrant was the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John G. Heiring, Hospital Chap 
lain. Interment was in the Calvary Cemetery, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


The prayers of the membership are requested. 
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Writing in the August, 1960, Library Journal, Dorothy Brod- 
erick kindled a controversy that will probably continue until 
things grow better, or worse, in library periodical reviewing. 
Charging librarians with indifference to the spreading wildfire 
of bad and mediocre publishing, she speaks with an anger that 
should be shared by all of us. This is not a case of recent spon- 
taneous combustion—the heat has been felt in differing degrees 
by librarians, teachers, and readers. Certain publishers are also 
warming under the collar, or should be. Bobbs-Merrill has late- 
ly issued Albert Van Nostrand’s The Denatured Novel, which 
takes to pieces, with wit and seriousness, the entire fiction in- 
dustry—writing, publishing, and reviewing. Little, Brown re- 
peats the message “Fewer and Better Books” on the covers of 
its catalogs. This we would like to see as a banner slogan on the 
cover of the New York Times Book Review. 

Miss Broderick has friends in the Catholic camp—Doris 
Grumbach scores the mediocrity of most book reviewing in an 
article in America, for August 13, and her strictures were sec- 
onded in the same journal by Henry Moran on August 27. 

Taking the same view, we would like to share in working 
toward needed changes. We intend to expand the reviewing 
program of the Catholic Library World, to deepen the focus of 
each review. Our emphasis should fall as a matter of course on 
professional titles, but we cannot rest there. Books that seem 
pertinent will be reviewed, in as many categories, in as many 
genres, as possible. We do not intend to neglect, or to gloss over, 
what is bad or merely mediocre, but to point out such failures 
where we find them. 

This canot be an overnight program. It takes a stretch of 
time to write a clear, perceptive book review, and good review- 
ers are hard to find. Capable reviewers who are also librarians, 
seem harder still to unearth. We do not intend to exclude re- 
viewers who are not librarians; this would deprive us of expert 
views that we canot stand to lose, but we will do our best to 
develop reviewers who are librarians. They will be welcomed 
to these pages. 

All the library journals have a common need and duty to 
raise reviewing standards. Fewer blurbs, less capsule annotation, 
sharper critical eyes, and a great deal more attention to style 
and sense in writing will raise our status in the book world. 

The Catholic book reviewing press grows constantly larger, 
which is encouraging, but there will be cause for complaint if 
it follows the general listlessness of the reviewing media that 
seem ready to promote almost anything that is dragged into 
print. 

We would like to see this journal, with every other library 
periodical, take the front in a movement toward more reasoned 
reviewing. We will do our best to promote praise of excellence 
in writing and publishing, and in pointing out, with all the ob- 
jectivity we can raise, what is mediocre and downright bad 
among Catholic and non-Catholic books. We will work towards 
clear English statement, set in distinct style, as free as possible 
from catchwords and overworked phrases. 

I end with Doris Grumbach’s words for those who may have 
missed or forgotten them: 

. until the professional reviewer learns to approach his task with a 
scorn for the cliche and the easy dismissal; and to acquire a concern 


for exact, documentary analysis and conclusion, his writing will be as 
valueless as most of the books he is given to evaluate. 
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NEWMAN'S latest titles 





THE CHURCHES 
AND THE CHURCH 


by Bernard Leeming, S./. 


Father Leeming discusses the nature and origins of the 
ecumenical movement. the obstacles and difficulties con- 
nected with its progress, Catholic and non-Catholic atti- 
tudes toward it, and its benefits and defects. “. . . one of 
the most significant pieces of contemporary Catholic 
ecumenical writing."—-Robert McAfee Brown in An 
American Dialogue. $6.50 





THE LETTERS 
OF NICODEMUS 


A NOVEL 


by Jan Dobraczynski 
Translated by H. C. Stevens 


A fictional account of the impact of the life and ministry 
of Christ upon a lesser New Testament character. Writ- 
ten by one of Poland’s leading contemporary novelists. 
The Letters of Nicodemus is a book with a profound 
religious sense and breath of imagination. 

$3.95 





MARTIN LUTHER 
AND IGNATIUS 
LOYOLA 


Spokesmen for Two 
Worlds of Belief 


by Friedrich Richter 
Translated by 
Rev. Leonard Zwinger 


A comparative study of the two outstanding and dy- 
namic figures of the Reformation. The author clears 
away numerous misconceptions surrounding the lives of 
these men. $3.75 





THE MONKS 


OF QUMRAN 


The People of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls 


by Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J. 


Translating directly from the Dead Sea Scrolls, Father 
Sutcliffe investigates the men of Qumran as a religious 
community. “. .. for solid scholarship and an illuminat- 
ing and reliable account of the Qumran community, the 
reader cannot do better than turn to this book.”——-The 
Times Literary Supplement (London) IIlustrated. 
$5.50 





CATHOLICS AND 
PROTESTANTS: 
Separated Brothers 


by Leon Cristiani 
and Jean Rilliet 


Translated by J. I. Holland, S.J. 


and G. V. Tutungi, M.A. 


Two distinguished theologians—-one a Catholic, the 
other a Protestant—discuss, in a series of letters, the 
differences which divide Christians and the means to 
a closer union in common charity. $3.95 





FROM SHADOWS 
TO REALITY 


Studies in the Biblical 
Typology of the Fathers 


by Jean Danielou, S.J. 
Translated by 
Dom Wulstan Hibberd 





The historical events of the Old Testament were seen 
by early Patristic writers as “types” or “figures” of the 
events of the New Testament. Jean Danielou’s impor- 
tant new book is a study of these typological inter- 
pretations of the Church Fathers . $5.50 





Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing advertisers 
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JUST 
BROWSING 


@ Norman Strouse, Steering Committee Chairman for National Library Week, has 
announced the names of Committee members who will plan and direct the fourth year- 
round reading development program. In 1961, National Li>rary Week will be held from 
April 16th through the 22nd. Frances Lander Spain succeeds Benjamin Powell as Vice 
Chairman; William Adams, Reginald Clough, A. Edward Miller, Francis St. John and 
Ben Zevin are newly appointed committee members. The theme will be, ‘For a richer, 


fuller life—Read!”’ 


@ As joint sponsor with SLA, ALA announces a study for the improve- 
ment of standards in library binding. An $18,000 gift from the Council on 
Library Resources supports the first stage of the study. David Clift Execu- 
tive Director of ALA, points out that our libraries annually spend more than 
$7 million for binding. Library binding needs will be examined, perform- 
ance standards drawn up, and specifications established for the use of li- 
braries in obtaining adequate binding. 

The SLA is also offering three $1,000 scholarships for 1961-62 for 
graduate study in special librarianship. Details may be obtained from the 
SLA at 31 East 10th Street, New York 3. 


@ The Catholic Book Reporter, a mew bi-monthly magazine will review the entire 
field of Catholic books. Its aim is to offer a complete Catholic book service. Francis 
X. Ford has been named editor, and Francis Connelly will act as editorial advisor. Re- 
views will be prepared by the Jesuit Theologate at St. Mary’s Kansas. Joseph Koechel 
and Thomas Murphy are the publishers. The subscription rate is $4.00 a year; orders 
may be placed with the publishers at the Penn Terminal Building, New York 1. 


@ The Critic, issued by the Thomas More Association, will begin to pub- 
lish fiction with its December-January number. Each issue will carry one 
or two stories, as announced by Paul Cuneo, editor. Contributors to coming 
numbers include Flannery O’Connor, Richard Sullivan, Mavis Gallant, and 
Charles Bracelen Flood. The Critic offers rates of $300 for stories but is 
not interested in “‘slick’’ material. Mr. Cuneo and Dann Herr, in the intro- 
duction to Harvest, 1960, criticized the quality of current Catholic fiction 
Their anthology did not include a single short story. They attribute this lack 
to the relatively small number of stories published and the generally ‘‘medi- 
ocre’”’ quality of the stories appearing in Catholic publications 
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Library record problems too to handle? 


CUT THEM DOWN TO 
SIZE WITH 
REMINGTON RAND 
MICROFILM 
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Remington Rand Microfilm cameras and 
efficient solution to record storage, protection and copying! 


Prove to yourself how Remington Rand micro-filming can solve 
space, storage and copying problems as well as help you devise new 
office techniques and systems. Even more important, Remington 
Rand microfilm experts are always available to you to diagnose rec- 
ord problems—help you train personnel in modern microfilm tech- 
niques. Learn all the advantages of Remington Rand Cameras—the 
best of the portables and stationaries—and all the supplementary 
equipment and services that go with them .. . see what they can do 
for your particular business operation. Get all the information on 
the complete microfilm line—Remington Rand! Use the attached 
coupon now—no obligation, of course. 


Remington Pland Systems 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
122 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD whe 


equipment give fast, 


Remington Rand Systems 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


| wish more information on Remington 
Rand Microfilm Equipment and its 
application to my i brary 

Name = 

Title- EE = 
eS 
Address. fasaal = 


City. eo 
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@ James V. Jones, director of libraries, has announced the formation of a complete 
library and collection of publications on automatic merchandising at St. Louis Univer- 
sity. An initial fund of $5,000 was given by Thomas B. Donohue. The fund will be 
used to acquire and maintain an industry-wide book collection. A complete collection 
of the industry’s trade journals will also form a part of the library. 


@ The National Microfilm Association Convention will be held in Chicago during 
the first week of April, 1961. Cameras, processing and reading equipment, enlargers, 
insert and aperture cards, handling equipment, continuous reproduction printers, and 
new processing methods will be displayed. Vernon Tate, Executive Secretary, P.O. Box 
386, Annapolis, Maryland, will supply further details. 


@ In 1961, the Microcard Foundation will publish the first inclusive list of micro- 
form publications. Entitled Guide to Microforms in Print, it will appear yearly. The 
Guide wil! list or refer to all publications in microform of commercial publishers. Pub- 
lications of non-commercial organizations issuing lists or catalogs on a regular basis, 
will also be noted. The address is 901 26thStreet N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


LATE, BUT TIMELY QUOTATION ... 


@ ‘The paperback was hailed in 1939 and the early 1940’s as the happy means of 
making the best in literature available to the average man. Soon, however, it became 
evident that the good sale was the hard sale, while the mystery, the western, and the 
sensational publications were easy to sell. So the easy way became the accepted way 


This short-sighted approach has prevented paperbacks from realizing their full 
potential. The industry has set up its distribution channels to reach a certain segment 
of the American public that wants to be entertained or titillated. It plods along, turn- 
ing out ‘standards’ that sell from 25,000 to 200,000 copies, with a very occasional title 
like Peyton Place that goes into the millions. 


It is true that some publishers regularly publish the finest works in every field 
of literature. But how often does anyone see these books on the neighborhood retail 
racks? Their distribution is largely confined to the schools and the bookstores. Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover wil! sell a hundred copies to one of these—but should that be the 
only criterion? 

Francis Bacon once said: ‘| hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the 
which as men of course do seek to receive countenance and profit, so ought they of 
duty to endeavor themselves by way of amends to be a help and an ornament there- 
unto.’ 

The publishing industry has a responsibility to raise community literary tastes. 
Working with educators in the schools, through forums, through provocative articles 
in its own magazines and through advertising, it should, over a long period of time 
succeed in turning the face of America away from the television screen into the pages 
of books that represent the finest in our culture. If it does not, it is not a ‘debtor to 
its profession’; it is not living up to its Community obligation; and, finally, it is not 
developing a whole new reading public that will bring both profit and honor to the 
industry. It remains steeped in mediocrity. 


Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Fitzgerald 

Executive Secretary 

National Office for Decent Literature 

Address to the Midwest Periodical Distributors Association 
November, 1959. 
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WONDERFUL 
“House 


Wonderful new books 
the child can read by himself 


GOLDEN BEGINNING READERS 
in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Grades 1 and 2 


This delightful series is care- 
fully prepared by distin- 
guished writers, artists and edi- 
tors to entertain and encourage 
the child who is just learning 
to read. Lively, appealing sto- 
ries are illustrated with four- 
color pictures on every page. 


NEW TITLES 


WHALE HUNT 

By JANE WERNER WATSON, illus- 
trations by Claude Humbert. The 
exciting story of a boy named 
Ron whose heart’s desire is to 
catch a whale. (He does, too.) 
September. 


PEAR-SHAPED HILL 

By IrvinG A. LEITNER, illustra- 
tions by Bernice Myers. The ad- 
ventures of a boy and girl who 
live on opposite sides of a pear- 
shaped hill, and what happens 
when they meet. September 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


TOO MANY BOZOS 

By LILIAN Moore, illustrations 
by Susan Perl. The story of a 
little boy and his amazing suc- 
cession of pets. 


WONDERFUL HOUSE 

By MARGARET WISE Brown, il- 
lustrations by J. P. Miller. A well- 
known fantasy by one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding writers of books 
for children. 


Each $1.49 net 


ROUND ROUND WORLD 
Written and illustrated by 
MICHAEL DouGL_as. All about the 
world-wide travels of a delight- 
ful cat named Barnaby. 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 

By Eva Knox Evans, illustra- 
tions by Beatrice Darwin. About 
a fascinating walk through the 
woods. 


BELLING THE CAT 
AND OTHER STORIES 


By LELAND B. Jacoss, illustra- 
tions by Harold Berson. Three 
famous folk tales, retold with 
wit, warmth and simplicity by a 
specialist in children’s literature. 


THE KING WHO LEARNED 
TO SMILE 

By SEYMouR REIT, illustrations 
by Gordon Laite. How poor 
Harold, a king, learns to be 


happy. 


JUST FOR FUN 

By PaTRIciA SCARRY, illustrations 
by Richard Scarry. Simple, 
rhythmic prose describes the 
escapades of some delightful 
animals. 


LITTLE BLACK PUPPY 

By CHARLOTTE ZOLOTOW, illus- 
trations by Lillian Obligado. 
About a mischievous puppy and 
his people. 








Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library binding. 
Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing advertisers 
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Catholic Library Association 
Committee Reports: A Digest 


The reports of all CLA committees are published 
in the “Proceedings,” Thirty-sixth Annual Con- 


ference, 


Catholic Library Association. 


1960.” 


CLA ADVISORY BOARD 


\ basic problem ot the year concerns the 
CLA, and its 


sources of income, The proposals of the com- 


amount of money needed by 


mittee on the Structures of Dues are not in 


tended to represent financial gains, but are 
rather a means of raising professional standards 
in Catholic libraries by better enabling poorer 
and smaller libraries to become institutional 
members and thus to have access to more ma- 
terials and services. A question from the floor 
stressed the fact that the proposed changes in 
the scale of dues would entice more high school 
libraries and some of the seventy-four non-insti 
tutional college members to become institutional 
members. 

Sister Melania Grace reported on the results 
of the pre-conference session dealing with a pro 
posed new edition of Books for Catholic Col 
leges. Though the basic list and the first sup 
plement are available, the other supplements are 
out of print. ALA has offered’ to publish the 


new list but stipulates that it shall not exceed 
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3000 titles. The advantages of the ALA imprint 
were mentioned. 

A question was raised by one of the Council 
members concerning the place of the CULS 
proposal in the general plan of publications of 
the CLA. Father Canfield stated that the book 
list was contemplated as a project of CULS but 
that the CLA publications committee would give 
it proper attention when a proposal was formu 
lated and submitted. 

\ suggestion was offered to extend the scope 
of Books for Catholic Colleges to include the 
needs of major and minor seminaries. Sister Me 
lania Grace agreed and added that specialists in 
philosophy and theology would be consulted in 
Kortendick 


posed that a distinction be made between major 


the selection of titles. Father pro 
and minor seminaries in that the specialized 
needs of advanced seminary courses could not 
be included in a general list. Another member 
stated that the list cannot be all things to all 


people, but that it can fulfill a purpose in the 





four-year general college library. Brother Goerdt 
wished to have the nature of Books for Catholic 
Colleges further clarified. He asked if this list 
would be a supplement, or a complete listing of 
titles. Sister Melania Grace mentioned the pro- 
posed list of books for the college library which 
ACRL is planning, and suggested that the Cath- 
olic college list be appended to that publica- 
tion. Father Canfield summed up the discussion 
by stating that the Council will be attentive to 
the proposals concerning a book list by CULS. 

The remainder of the session concerned the 
proposal to merge CPI and GCL. Father Kor 
tendick, chairman of the committee dealing with 
this topic, began with a description of several 
points brought out in the report. He presented 
a view of the situation as it now stands, based 
on decisions made after the purchase of GCL 
from Mr. Romig. He stated that the original 
idea had been to integrate the two publications, 
and the consideration of this idea made up the 
body of his report. 

A member asked for a discussion of the origi- 
nal plan and the objectives of the publication 
of GCL, and was referred to an article by Fa- 
ther Canfield in the CLW for January of 1960. 

It was also asked to what extent the smaller 
high school libraries would be affected finan- 
cially. Mr. Sprug assured the member that the 
cost of the combined publication would not ex 
ceed the cost of the two separate publications. 

The usefulness of the four-year cumulations 
was stressed by Father Davis who proposed a 
separate volume similar to the existing one. To 
preserve the ease of handling and other charac- 
teristics of the existing GCL volumes, a list of 
books mentioned in the proposed quarterly com- 
bined publication was suggested. Mr. Sprug 
mentioned that it would not be too difficult to 
lift the book material from the combined pub- 
lication and publish this separately in cumula- 
tion. A two-year cumulation, to coincide with 
the CPI’s established policy was also cited. 

A vote followed, and 26 were in favor of a 
merger, and four were opposed. The minority 
was represented by Father Bouwhuis, who felt 
that the separate publications were handy as 
they now appeared. Mr. Sprug brought out some 
inconsistencies in publication in the past, which 
could be remedied by a combination with CPI, 
and offered the April, 1960, issue of the CPI 
which included a sample book entry. Mr. Sprug 
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further mentioned that the popular vote ob 
tained by his questionnaire was opposed to a 
merger, but he felt that the results of the ques 
tionnaire were not conclusive. 

The next topic dealt with the exclusion of 
foreign language titles, except for a few selec 
tive documents, in the proposed combined pub 


lication. 

Father Davis felt that foreign materials should 
be listed where there is no comparable English 
language coverage. Father Mattlin clarified th 
question by distinguishing between Catholic 
book titles and Catholic periodical titles. Mr. 
Sprug brought to light the poor degree of co 
operation among foreign language publishers. 
Perhaps, Father Kortendick suggested, the spe 
cialists who would use the foreign language ma 
terial would have better and more complete 
sources at their disposal. Father Davis countered 
with his strong conviction that the CPI is an 
invaluable aid to the specialist. Sister Claudia 
stated that CLA policy has been to win over 
Catholic libraries from provincialism, and exclu 
sion of foreign language periodicals in the com 
bined publication would be a setback. A bette: 
selection of foreign language periodicals and an 
assist to CPI in the form of a letter to foreign 
periodical publishers, stating that individual sub 
scriptions were dependent on inclusion in the 
CPI, would alleviate the problem. 

Mr. Sprug remarked that the main advance 
which the GCL would make under CLA would 
be in the area of subject analysis. If foreign 
periodicals were removed from the CPI. a more 
comprehensive coverage could be given to Eng 
lish language periodicals. A member stated that 
the ideal would be to include everything in the 
combined publication, but that it would not be 
practical. On Father Mattlin’s suggestion, a vote 
was taken on the exclusion of foreign language 
material in the combined publication. The re 
sults were 33 in favor of omitting foreign lan 
guage book titles, and two opposed; 24 were in 
favor of limiting the publication to English lan 
guage periodicals alone (with the exceptions 
previously listed) and 11 opposed this policy. 


REVEREND Francis X. CANFIELD 
Vice President 

The Catholic Library Association 
Chairman 

Advisory Council 
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THE CATHOLIC BOOKLIST 


Beginning with the 1960 issue of the Catholic 
Booklist, the central office of the CLA at Villa 
nova, will distribute the publication. The print 
er, Petersen Press of Appleton, Wisconsin, will 
forward the copies directly to the CLA office. 
Four thousand copies of the 1960 Catholic 
Booklist were ordered. 


Plans for the Future 


At the 1960 conference of CLA, plans for 
dividing the Young Adults Section were dis- 
cussed. Mr. John M. Grey-Theriot of the De- 
troit Public Library, continues as editor of that 
section, limiting himself to books of particular 
interest to high school boys. 

Another editor, possibly a Sister, is to be ap 
pointed to edit a section for high school girls. 
The purpose of this division is to give better 
service to the many Catholic high schools using 
this list as a book selection guide. 

Mr. Donald N. Barrett, of the Department 
of Sociology, University of Notre Dame, edits 
the Social Sciences (excluding History) Section 
of the 1961 Booklist. He replaces Mr. John H. 
Sheehan. 

Because of the inferior quality of paper, un- 
evenness in inking, and generally inferior work- 
manship apparent in the 1960 Booklist, the gen 
eral editor is investigating the possibility of hav 
ing another printing service take over this job. 

A list follows of the Section Editors for the 
1961 Catholic Booklist. This list is sent to pub- 
lishers who submit copies for review. Also at 
tached is a list of policies which guide the edi 
tor in making the final decisions as to what 
should be included. 


The Catholic Booklist 


1. Objective: To publicize annually the best 
books for Catholic readers in a selected number 
of subject areas. 

2. Recommended titles only are included. 

3. As a rule, titles are by Catholic authors, 
or are of concern to Catholics. 

4. Annotations are directed to librarians and 
do not exceed sixty words. 

5. The number of titles for each section va 
ries, depending upon trends in publishing and 
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in reader interests. Twenty is the average. 

6. Information for each title includes price 
and L.C. order number. 

7. Editors are at liberty to write directly to 
publishers requesting review copies of specific 
titles. 

8. A list of section 
dresses is sent directly from the Catholic Book 
list office to all publishers. (N.B. Some publish 
ers prefer to send titles to the office, in which 


editors and their ad 


case they are forwarded to the person con 
cerned. ) 
9. Typewritten copies of titles and annota 
tions are double-spaced and sent in duplicate. 
10. Deadline for printer's copy is November 
first. 


Section Editors for the 
1961 Catholic Booklist 


Bibliography and Reference: Sister Melania 
Grace, S.C., Librarian, Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Education: Dr. John J. Walsh, Department of 
Education, Graduate School, Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 

Fiction: Reverend Harold C. Gardiner, S.]., Lit 
erary Editor of America, 329 West 108th 
Street, New York 25, New York. 

Fine Arts: Sister Jane Catherine, O.S.U., De 
partment of Fine Arts, Mary Manse College, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

History and Description: Professor Walter Gray, 
P.O. Box 37, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Literature (excluding Fiction): Reverend Dom 
Bernard Theall, O.S.B., Department of Li 


brary Science, Catholic University of Amer 
ica, Washington 17, D.C. 
Mission Literature: Reverend John J. Consi 


dine, M.M., Director of Maryknoll Publica 
tions, Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, New 
York. 

Philosophy: Reverend 
O.P.,, Professor of 
House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois. 

Psychology and Psychiatry: Reverend William 
C. Bier, S.J., Executive Secretary, American 
Catholic Psychological Association, Fordham 
University, New York 58, New York. 

Religion: Reverend Benedict Endres, O.P., Pro 
fessor of Theology, St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, 


Iowa. 


lames A. 


Weisheipl, 


Philosophy, Dominican 





Social Sciences (excluding History): Mr. Don 
ald N. Barrett, Department of Sociology, Uni 
versity of Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Juvenile: Miss Clara C. Kircher, Supervising 
Children’s Librarian, The Public Library, 5 
Washington Street, Newark 1, New Jersey. 

Young Adults: Mr. John M. Grey-Theriot, De 
troit Public Library, Detroit, Michigan. 

Sister Mary Reynovopine, O.P. 
Editor, Catholic Booklist 

Rosary College 

River Forest, Illinois 





REPORT ON THE CATHOLIC 
SUPPLEMENT, 1960 
Che annual issue of the Catholic Supplement, 
1960, contained the usual number of titles pre 
scribed by the Association’s contract with the 


H. W. Wilson Company: 


Books fully entered 73 
Books entered in notes 5 
Analytics 57 
Pamphlets 7 


Copy was delivered to the publisher on Feb 
ruary 15; galleys were read and returned, with 
imprimatur, March 17. Completion of the print- 
ing, including the cumulation of 1958 and 1959 
titles, and books newly listed in 1960, was prom 
ised for March 31. 

The three-year cumulation due this year, un 
derscores a feature of the Catholic Supplement 
that is not always recognized: Without the co- 
operation of an experienced cataloger, it would 
be impossible to compile. As a supplement to 
the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, 
the list, by agreement with the publisher, fol 
lows the same policies and practices as the main 
catalog, including such changes as the latter 
introduces. Consequently, the adoption this year 
of the Eighth Abridged Dewey Decimal Clas- 
sification and the Eighth Sears’ Subject Headings 
involved not only the re-focusing of new titles 
but also the detailed conversion of the 1958 and 
1959 cataloging to bring about conformity. Sub- 
scribers who might otherwise find themselves 
puzzled by changes in classification and in sub- 
ject headings will no doubt wish to keep this in 
mind. 

Hexen L. Burter 
Chairman 
Catholic Supplement Committee 
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BOOK FAIR COMMITTEE 


Members 
Sister M. Clarencia, C.C.V.1., Incarnate Word 
High School, San Antonio, Texas. 
Sister M. Immaculata, $.S.J., Baker-Victory 
High School, Lackawanna, New York. 


Activity 

1. Collection of information: 
File of articles, newspaper clippings, pictures 
and programs. 
File of interested persons. 
Questionnaire on school fairs. 
Dinner meeting of interested persons at na 
tional conference. 


2. Materials and services supplied: 
Portfolios of information on fairs for colleges, 
schools of nursing, elementary and high 
schools. 


Speakers bureau. 
Posters, book jackets, material on authors. 
Guidance to student doing master’s thesis on 
fairs in elementary schools. 
3. Publicity: 
Reprints of articles on fairs sent to interested 
persons. 
Local and area fairs advertised in press, ra 
dio and TV. 
School fairs explained and promoted in talks. 
4. Fairs sponsored: 
High 


~Alumnae Homecoming. 


College—Summer School for Teachers 
School—Elementary 


Desirable Future Activity 


1. Additional committee members. 

2. Booth at national convention. 

3. Distribution of school fair questionnaire, pos 
sibly through Unit Newsletters. 

4. Manual on school book fairs. 

5. Cooperative means of supplying posters and 


other decorative and informative material. 

6. Means of interesting additional book jobbers 

and bookstores. 

Institutes on fairs at summer schools for 
teachers. 

8. Cooperation with other library organizations, 
NCEA, Sister Formation Conference, Chil 
dren’s Book Council, American Book Pub 

lishers Council, and others. 

Sister M. Eone, O.5S.F. 
Chairman 


Book Fair Committee 
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COMMITTEE ON BOOKS FOR 
CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


At the College and University Group's third 
session in April, three papers covering the proj 
ect “Books for Catholic Colleges,” were read by 
the chairman and two members appointed by the 
C. and U. chairman, Father Redmond Burke. 
The papers covered, in order, the past his- 
tory of the project, the need for a continuing 
list, and the possibilities for a future list. Dur- 
ing the discussion following, about a dozen per 
sons from various parts of the country were 
nominated members of the committee to assist 
in preparing a new, basic list. Several changes 
in the personnel of the committee were made 
by Father Burke. 

The undersigned was requested by Father 
Burke to preside at the pre-session of the an 
and U. 
Group), since it is to be devoted to the project, 
“Books for Catholic Colleges.” Speakers were 


nual meeting (sponsored by the C. 


obtained, and letters written to each committee 
member, assigning parts to them in the program. 
They were advised to carry out the specific as 
signment in accordance with the ends of the 
project. 

\fter the April the 


through the undersigned chairman, is to pre 


meeting, committee, 
sent a prospectus for the new, basic list, in the 
hopes that the CLA will then be able to secure 
a grant from a foundation in order to carry out 
the proposed project. 

Sister Metanta Grace 
Chairman 

Committee on Books for 


Catholic Colleges 





UNIT COORDINATOR MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


\ committee was appointed under the chair 
manship of the Unit Coordinator to revise the 
Unit Manual, first published in 1956. The 
\lanual has been revised, printed, and is being 
distributed. 

\nnual reports have been received from 27 
of the 35 units listed in the Handbook. A sum 
mary of the report data will be distributed at 
the Unit Representatives’ meeting. Efforts will 


be made in the coming year te contact and to 
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encourage those units which seem inactive. 
There is continual need to call to the atten 
tion of the membership, and to potential mem 
bers, those aids which the Association provides. 
The committee recommends that a 
brochures be published and distributed which 
will contain directives for the organization of 
libraries and of unit formation, and that these 
brochures refer to publications which the Asso 
ciation now provides: the Handbook, the Unit 


series of 


Manual, and the various booklists. The reason 
ing behind this suggestion is that the people 
who need assistance do not find it because they 
have not yet made the contacts by which they 
can locate it. Thus, the Committee wishes to 
demonstrate how the CLA now serves the mem 
bership—and how it can be further increased. 
Since the last annual conference, the follow 
ing units have received the approval of the 
Council, and have been welcomed to the Asso 
ciation: Ontario (Canada), Ogdensburg (New 
York), and New Orleans 
Dorotuy L. CromMiEn 
Unit Coordinator and Chairman 
Membership Committee 


PLIP 
Louisiana ). 





PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


Members of the Committee: 

Reverend Theophil Mierzwinski, seminary 
libraries. 

Sister Jane Marie, high schools. 

Miss Margaret Martignoni, elementary 
schools. 

Sister M. Germaine, $.S.M., hospital li 
braries. 


The newly organized Professional Relations 
Committee met for the first time at the Chicago 
convention of the CLA. Since that time, all com 
mittee work has been done by correspondence 
because of the wide geographical distribution of 
the membership. 

The principal activity of the committee has 
been the establishing of closer relations with 
the NCEA. Monsignor Hochwalt, 
secretary of the NCEA, originally approached 
by Brother Arthur, has been most cordial and 
cooperative. He appointed as members of a joint 


executive 


committee the following NCEA representatives: 
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Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S., seminary de- 

partment. 

Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J., college and 

university department. 

Rev. Richard J. Mulroy, O.Praem., high 

school department. 

Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M., elemen- 

tary school department. 

Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., Sister Forma- 

tion group. — 

The appointment for the hospital group is 

still open. 

The choice of the associate secretaries of the 
NCEA departments was made to insure top 
level attention to problems common to the two 
associations. A disadvantage of such representa 
tion is the difhculty of finding an open date for 
so many busy people. The best time would be 
during the NCEA convention, but its coinci- 
dence with the CLA convention makes it im 
possible. A meeting in Washington is planned, 
however, for as soon as possible after the Easter 
Week conventions. 

The points considered most important for mu- 
tual attention by NCEA and CLA are: 

Standards, especially in view of the recently 

published AASL Standards (which af 
fect elementary and high schools, and the 
ACRL standards, for colleges). 

Accrediting. 

Booklists, on which all levels, from seminary 

to elementary school, are working. 

Recruiting of personnel. 


Program representation at NCEA conventions, 
national and regional, of library topics, is highly 
desirable, but must be arranged long before 
the meeting dates. It is hoped that library speak- 
ers can be provided for 1961. It would also be 
desirable for local units to urge similar program 
planning for local educational meetings, on dio 
cesan, state, or even single-school PTA levels. 

Initial steps have been taken to insure in 
clusion of library news items in the sectional 
newsletters of NCEA. All CLA section chair- 
men have been asked to provide suitable short 
releases. The results should be increased cov 
erage for library-education news. 

Of interest to this committee, is the use of 
the CLA booth at NCEA’s convention, to dis 
play library material, and to provide library in 
formation. Sister Jane Marie is combining this 
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work with the AASL-NCEA liaison responsi 
bility which she has exercised for some time. 
Che central ofhce of CLA maintains many sim 


ilar contacts. 

Other fields of cooperation, of course, are 
open to this committee in line with its direc- 
tives. For the present, however, promotion of 
professional relations with NCEA continues to 
be our major project. 

Sister Heten, S.N.D. 
Chairman 
Professional Relations Committee 


SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Scholarship Committee maintains the re 
sponsibility for reviewing applications for the 
CLA scholarship, and recommending the recipi 
ent of the award. the 1960 award 


was little to do, since only two applications were 


For there 
received. Evaluation and selection were simply 
and quickly done by mail. Past experience, how 
ever, has led the committee to believe that 
proper selection most often requires discussion 
which is difhcult to handle through correspond 
ence; and that the winner cannot be named un 
til after a committee meeting at the annual 
conference. 

In cases where a decision is difficult, it has 
been found that further research into the quali 
fications of the candidates is necessary. In order 
to obviate the need for a committee meeting, 
applications should reach the chairman during 
the first half of January. This would necessitate 
moving up the deadline for receipt of applica 
tions by the executive secretary. 

The committee would also like to recommend 
that the scholarship be described in the Hand 
book. The committee is disturbed by the small 
number of applicants and suggests that this is 
primarily caused by the fact that the scholar 
ship includes a partial loan. It recommends that 
the Executive Council consider ways of provid 
ing financing to make the scholarship an out 
right grant. 

On the resignation of Father Tames R. Kine. 
C.M., Brother Walter A. Roesch, S.M., of the 
University of Dayton, was appointed to the 
Sister Marie, C.D.P., 
tinued to offer her services for the vear. 
Tames V. Jones 


Janes con 


committee. 


Chairman 
Scholarship Committee 
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The third year of operation with a full-time 
secretary, volunteer chairman, and _ volunteer 
mission helpers, has been characterized by an 
extensive educational program among those we 
hope can help promote more book aid for the 
missions. 

Worldwide requests on file indicate such a 
variety of urgent needs that “a second life” can 
be found for almost all kinds of originally worth- 
while, still physically intact books, including pri- 
mary, secondary, and college texts, reference 
works, pamphlets, Catholic periodicals, scientific 
and literary journals, and choice paperback se- 
lections. When we hear of available collections 
and know in general the subjects, reading level, 
and proportion published as recently as 1945 and 
later, we match these with requests on file and 
advise the most practical means of transportation. 


During the year missioners have been able to 
select personally from our book donations on 
hand at the Catholic University of America Li 
brary to supply about three dozen missions. In 
numerable book donations have also gone direct 
ly, or by referral, to the thirty-one mission-send 
ing societies which have indicated to this ofhce 
their willingness to pay shipping costs on books 


needed in their own missions. 


The Catholic Library Association has been 
giving an annual subsidy of $500, enabling us 
to mail small book packages, whose contents and 
destination restricted shipment by other available 
means. 

Through the Asia Foundation’s Books for 
Asian Students Program (21 Drumm Street, San 
Francisco), books meeting their criteria (that is, 
published in 1945 or since, and earlier literary 
classics, but excluding religious titles for India, 
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BOOKS FOR THE MISSIONS 
Mission Secretariat Library 
Committee Report 
September, 1959 through 
August, 1960 


Burma, Ceylon, or the Philippines), have been 
transported free of charge to more than 394 
Catholic educational institutions to date. During 
the past year, Catholic donors have thus trans- 
ported 18,148 books and journals. 

Lack of personnel and time has hampered our 
utilizing fully an agreement with Catholic Re 
lief Services to ship selected, classified, and well- 
packed books to countries with which CRS has 
agreements, so that only 14 cartons to four mis- 
sions in the Philippines were delivered this sec- 
ond period when CRS warehouse facilities were 
open to us. However, this limited operation was 
in addition to the books which missioners them 
selves, outside our office, arranged to have 
shipped with other supplies going to the mis 
sions. In addition to this, extra funds enabled 
us to answer the request from the Sacred Con 
gregation for the Propagation of the Faith in 
Rome, for book aid to the Apostolic Internuncio 
in Indonesia, an area not served by CRS or the 
Asia Foundation. 

As an added means of promotion, the habit of 
giving surplus books has been developed among 
faculty and students at the Catholic University 
of America by means of a campus-wide campaign 
in which the Pan-American Society is taking an 
active part. This has resulted in almost 5,000 
items contributed through the generosity of our 
University family and our near neighbors. 

More than 4,000 items have been obtained 
from publishers, including periodicals from 
CUA Press, and substantial quantities of publi- 
cations from the Catholic Education Press and 
other donors. 

An effort was made to secure the collaboration 
of diocesan superintendents and directors of edu- 
cation and their assistants through their nation 
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al conference which we were invited to address, 
and also through follow-up plans for an “educa- 
tor to educator” mission book aid program. At 
the same time, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith directors were re-apprised of the 
part they could play in this program. Thus far 
we have had no success in launching metropoli 
tan drives outside of a few scattered and limited 
cases. The eventual opportunity of full-scale 
book drives and continuing programs of regular 
shipping can be realized only when the personal 
interest of SPF directors, who earnestly desire to 
support this work for the missions, gains the col 
laboration of Catholic Library Association mem 
bers and offers leadership to the organized efforts 
of other appropriate groups. 

The 
brary Association, in a general session devoted to 
mission book aid, heard Father Frederick Mc 
Guire, C.M., speak on the importance of books 
in the mission apostolate, the urgent needs for 


national convention of the Catholic Li 


them, and the responsibilities of Americans in 
supplying expanded book aid; special sessions, 
led by Brother John of the Cross, C.S.C., Sister 
Mary David, SSND, Ed O’Brien, of CRS, and 
by the MSLC chairman, dealt with the practical 
points of ways and means of CLA members’ as 
sisting in getting more books to the missions. 
Several CLA members have proved themselves 
invaluable for their technical assistance in screen 
ing, sorting, and supervising the packing of book 
collections. 

Librarians of parish libraries and their priest 
moderators in the Washington Archdiocese were 
supplied with instructions on assisting the mis 
sion book program, and two or three have re 
sponded. 

Significant book aid is being carried on by 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade units who 
collect books and funds for mailing them, and 
more recently are making donations for sending 
book packets of selected paperbacks directly to 
the missions through a joint arrangement with 
the Thomas More Association. CSMC’s book 
projects were enhanced and fuller participation 
encouraged by an exhibit and a talk given by 
Miss Field at the CSMC biennial convention at 
Notre Dame University. There our work was 
demonstrated, and other avenues of assistance 
were opened. The Shield, official publication of 
the CSMC, during the year carried an article 
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on behalf of book donations. Representation by 
Miss Field at the Conference on Lay Mission 
Work in Chicago, also gave an opportunity to 


promote our work. 

While the new Catalog of Catholic Paperback 
Books was not compiled specifically for mission 
ers, some mission superiors and procurators have 
found this a useful tool for reference and a check 
list of inexpensive items. 

We are still exploring publisher relationships 
to procure surplus copies of books, but this is not 
as promising as it had appeared; more substan 
tial sources to be tapped are still found at the 
grass roots level. A resolution of the Catholic 
Press Association gives hope that surplus copies 
of Catholic magazines may be procured for the 
missions. 

An expression of gratitude is due the Cath 
olic University of America; under the adminis 
tration of Msgr. McDonald, the University has 
been supplying without cost office space and 
some use of shelving for storage. 

Although we have not reached our expressed 
goal of 50,000 books shipped each year, we have 
succeeded in moving by all available means from 
this office alone, 8,504 items to 84 missions since 
September of 1959. This represents increased 
operations of 58 per cent over the number of 
mission institutions served last year, and 43 per 
cent over the number of last year’s book dona 
tions through MSLC. 

With the continued assistance of volunteer 
mission helpers who have lent their services 
over 125 times, particularly the CSMC Clerical 
Conference of CUA, and through the continued 
and concerted efforts of the mission-minded mak 
ing collections and arranging their shipment to 
the missions from points throughout the United 
States—a process impossible to record statistical 
ly—there are hopes that many more mission re 
quests can be answered substantially and soon. 

If we cannot send missionaries everywhere, 
we can at least send good books, after the exam 
ple of St. Anthony Claret who on his first visit 
to Cuba, distributed free—or in exchange for bad 
books—38,217 volumes. 

Eucene P. WiLtcinc 

Chairman 

Library Committee, Mission Secretariat 

of the Society for the Propagation of 

the Faith—and—Aid to Foreign Missions 

Committee, Catholic Library Association 
WORLD 
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Thomas Wolfe: The Appeal to Youth 


BY JOHN S. 


PHILLIPSON 


Department of English 
Villanova University 


About the age of twenty, give or take a year 
or two, the literate American boy discovers 
Thomas Wolfe. Long a staple in the Modern 
Library series, Look Homeward, Angel sold in 
that edition by the thousands to young men who 
had fallen under the spell of Wolfe’s prose. 
Himself a kind of perpetual adolescent, his own 
life and feelings became his most compelling 
subject. Wolfe probably originated, in America, 
the novel in which the adolescent provincial dis- 
covers himself and the world. For Wolfe, the 
two were one. 

Wolfe must be read young if he is read at all; 
his appeal diminishes in proportion to the read- 
er's years. Women often find him uninteresting, 
and those charged with educating the young are 
sometimes shocked by him. A nun teaching 
ninth grade remarked, “If a student of mine 
brought me this book, I would tell him to throw 
it into the fire!” Some colleges cage Wolfe's 
books or put them on restricted shelves; others 
not only impose no restriction but make them 
required reading for courses in literature. Cer- 
tainly a course in the modern American novel 
can scarcely omit Wolfe. 

It should be recognized at the outset that 
Wolfe did not write for ninth-graders. It is even 
doubtful if a boy of fourteen would willingly 
read beyond the first half-dozen pages of a Wolfe 
novel. But by the time he approaches the thresh 
old of maturity, Wolfe's subject-matter and 
themes find a ready interest for him. In college 
vears interest in Wolfe reaches its fullest stature, 
for in presenting the turbulent emotions and 
meaningful discoveries of those years and the 
vears preceding, seen now in perspective, Wolfe 
speaks for his readers. 

Of Wolfe’s four novels, the first two—Look 
Homeward, Angel and Of Time and the River, 
published in 1929 and in 1935—hold the great 
est appeal to youth. They tell the story of Eu 
gene Gant, born in the small Southern city of 
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Altamont, who breaks away at last from parental 
‘largely maternal) domination in his late teens, 
to go, first to the state university, then to Har 
vard for graduate study and, at last, as a pro 
fessor, to a college in New York City where he 
writes his first novel. The 962-page second novel 
ends with the sight of the woman whose love 
affair with the protagonist is a main strand in 
the last two books. 

It is generally acknowledged that the last two 
novels—The Web and the Rock and You Can't 
Go Home Again—fall below the first two in pow 
er and imaginativeness. Look Homeward, Angel, 
on the other hand, written when Wolfe was still 
in his twenties, reflects not only his own struggle 
to achieve identity but also that of his readers, 
who identify themselves with the boy of a South 
For 


them as for young Eugene, the question is alike 


ern hilltown who sought a wider world. 
“Where is the world?” And for be th, the answel! 
is the same: “You are your world.” 

A standard criticism of Wolfe is his lack of 
form. The prose is undisciplined, it is true, but 
it is this very freedom that gives it much of its 
appeal to the young. Wolfe was concerned large 
ly with feeling rather than thought: his was not 
an intellectual approach to life. Instead, he 
sought to encompass all of human experience 
that he felt to be worth encompassing—to absorb 
and make it somehow part of himself. Of Wolfe, 
Tennyson’s words given to the aged Ulvsses are 
appropriate: “I am a part of all that I have met.” 
Like the old mariner, Wolfe sought alwavs the 
new, the undiscovered. He was an explorer of 
life. “He believed in harbors at the end.” 

Is it any wonder, then, that the gigantic zest 
for life which permeated Wolfe finds a ready 
echo in young men everywhere? Themselves 
strongly alive, they rejoice with him in finding 
and celebrating their jov in their discovery. The 
subtitle of Wolfe’s second novel, “A legend of 
man’s hunger in his youth,” suggests a drive mo 
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tivating the young. Wolfe's recurring images— 
hunger, loss, discovery—pervasive in him and 
universal in man, are given substance through 
cadenced and poetic prose which heightens the 
emotions it celebrates. 

Where shall the weary rest? When shall the 
lonely of heart come home? What doors are open 
for the wanderer? And which of us shall find his 
father, know his face, and in what place, and in 
what time, and in what land? 


Only the early Conrad—and he was forty-three 
when Lord Jim was published, forty-five when 
Youth appeared—wrote a prose as distinctively 
poetic as this. Wolfe's two most poetic novels ap- 
peared when he was twenty-nine and thirty-five. 
He was dead less than three weeks before his 
thirty-eighth birthday. 

The objection to Wolfe raised by some has 
as its basis the presence of certain “immoral” 
scenes and language. To understand these we 
should remember that, like his creator, young 
Eugene Gant grew up in a boardinghouse run 
by his mother in a small Southern city (Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina). Wolfe writes of Eugene's 
father, his gargantuan feeling for life; his casual 
amours; his drunkenness; quarrels, alienation, 
love, and reconciliation; of death; and, at the 
end, of escape. Sensitive and percipient, the 
young Eugene revolts from the casual carnalities, 
from the waste and confusion which fill his life 
and the lives of his family; beyond the moun- 
tains lies a richer, fuller, and finer existence for 
which he longs. Eugene is an idealist. 

In an episode in Of Time and the River, Eu 
gene, now a college boy, is taken for the first 
time to a brothel. The experience is bitterly dis 
illusioning: “The coals caved in the hearth. In 
his eyes the lost bright wonder died.” Physical 
nausea overpowers him. Later, the initial disillu 
sionment complete and accepted, he returns. 
From the standpoint of the orthodox moralist, 
this last is perhaps the most objectionable inci 
dent in Wolfe’s four novels. It should not, how- 
ever, be overemphasized. The first visit, with its 
accompanying hesitation, distress, and ensuing 
disillusionment, is told in some detail. Of the 
willing return, we learn only that it occurred. 
What is described is lost innocence—a phenome 
non of human life—told with a sad awareness 
of that loss. 

One reason why Wolfe’s novels carry such 
power and credibility is their heavily autobio- 
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graphical quality. No one can read them with 
out sensing the reality behind them—a reality 
confirmed by reading his letters, published in 
1956, or his first full-length biography, which ap 
peared in 1960. The life of Eugene Gant closely 
parallels that of his alter ego creator, who gives 
the events of that life a memorable force cul 
minating in two tremendous death scenes—one 
in the first novel, one in the second—which have 
been called two of the greatest death scenes in 
our literature. In describing the deaths of a 
brother and of his father, he rises to great dra 
matic heights: from the turmoil, pain, and re 
gret come tranquillity, rest, and acceptance. 
From loss comes discovery, and from discovery 
comes maturity. 

It is the fashion of the present-day novel to 
be starkly realistic—realism meaning naturalism, 
with emphasis upon the sordid and, sometimes, 
upon experience for the mere sake of experi 
ence, but Wolfe’s was an experience conditioned 
by an innate sense of values, so that the cheap, 
the tawdry, were known for what they are. Out 
of confusion in life he sought order; out of lust 
he sought love; out of sorrow he sought joy. 

Realistic in a way, then, Wolfe’s novels are; 
yet they are romantic too. It is a peculiarity of 
Wolfe that his novels are heavily idealistic in 
their realism. The little Southern town possesses 
a romance of its own, found in the train whistles 
symbolizing for a boy a wider world outside the 
ring of mountains; in conversation in a counter 
lunchroom at three in the morning; in the pre 
dawn blackness of “Niggertown” as he delivers 
his morning papers. There is romance in life, he 
tells us; he writes for those of us who are not 
too old to respond to this affirmation. 

In this turbulent experience of adolescence 
and early manhood, expressed in a turbulent 
prose, it is not difficult to find the secret of 
Wolfe's appeal to youth. In a sense he is the 
type of universal youth—with its aspirations, its 
fears, sorrows, losses, and the discoveries of life 
and self. Had Wolfe lived, he would now be 
sixty. His death just short of thirty-eight was ro 
mantically appropriate, for his was a youthful, 
even adolescent, spirit—and one cannot go on 
indefinitely retelling the story of one’s life. But 
he told it well, and generations of the young are 
likely to continue to find in Thomas Wolfe a 
mirror of their own discoverigs of self and of 


life. 
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“LIBRARIANS AND THE 
GUIDANCE-COUNSELLING 


FUNCTION” 


BY PACIFIC 


I suppose some sort of a plausible case can be 
made for having a complete alien (professional 
ly) speak to you about your own highly techni 
cal and professional work. 

You will, then, understand that I cannot “talk 
your language.” I can only express a few simple 
thoughts as they come. At best, the result may 
be a fresh idea or perspective. At worst, the re 
sult may be grotesque enough to produce the 
spine-tingling fascination of a horror movie. Ei 
ther way, you may get a little pleasure out of it. 

Our problem and theme concerns the librar 
ian as counselor. Should we speak of the librar 
ian as a guidance counselor? In what way can 
this designation make sense and be useful to the 
librarian? No problem arises in a vacuum or in 
the abstract; nor can it be solved as if it so stood 
in isolation. To answer our question about the 
librarian as counselor, we shall have to see some 
thing of the background out of which it arises; 
then something like an answer may be given. 


A. Background of Our Problem 


Counseling I understand, as it were, from 
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within; librarians from without. Hence it seemed 
important to me to understand first of all how 
librarians have become involved in the question 
of guidance and counseling. I have taken pains 
to read as many articles on the subject as possi 
ble, as they appear in your professional journals. 
Even if we limit our attention to articles express 
ly devoted to counseling and guidance in the 
library, several strains of thought appear again 
and again. Their recurrence seemed significant 
and revealing. 


I. All writers agree in rejecting emphatically 
the concept or attitude which would make the 
librarian a mere custodian of books, a mere tech 
nician of library services—and this laudable zeal 
is closely related to the interest in guidance and 
counseling. Both librarians and school adminis 


trators, are here involved, as the record shows. 


|) Thus, for example, librarians are bidden to 
“remember that you are working with human 
beings as well as books. If ever you lose sight of 
this fact, your library is no longer a guidance 
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agency.” Another writes: “. . . Many librarians 
should be relieved of some of their clerical work 
because they do not have time to get acquainted 
with children.”* A college librarian says: “The 
school librarian works with people, not with 
books. The books are merely her tools. . . . She 
must know both children and books.”* She is 
“interested in people rather than library rou- 
tines.”* Brother Philip Harris, O.S.F. sums it 
up well: 
“. . .The librarian must be a personable individual 
interested in each student who appears at his desk, 
rather than being solely concerned with circulation 
figures, silence, and the meticulous appearance of 
the library. An ‘air of efficiency’ in a librarian may 
be a block to good interpersonal relationships, while 
a warm sympathetic and understanding manner 
will encourage students to discuss their problems.” 


2) The administrative aspect of the matter 
comes in for equally frank comment: “That the 
librarian never gets beyond the routine of tech- 
nical duties is a criticism frequently heard from 
school administrators,”® says Lyndal Swofford of 
Macomb, and he analyzes various reasons to ex- 
plain the situation. Librarians are quite aware of 
these reasons. 

“If he [the administrator)” writes one of them, 
“thinks of the library as only a depository for books 
or as a glorified study hall, and the librarian as 
merely a keeper of books, little value will be real- 
ized. . . . If he recognizes that the librarian must 
place emphasis upon students and their develop- 
ment instead of spending all her time on technical 
and mechanical duties, then the library and the 
librarian will become invaluable aids in the coun 
seling service of the school.”7 


Let us conclude with the painfully frank state- 
ment of a librarian to a college president. It re- 
veals how keenly librarians feel about this cul- 
tural downgrading of their vocational work and 
its harmful effect on education: 
“You place superannuated teachers in charge of 
your libraries; or perhaps hiring a librarian you use 
the same criteria for selection that you would in 
employing a bookkeeper or a stenographer. Then, 
if by chance you find a capable librarian, you tie 
his hands; you expect him to operate a library 
without funds; you assign him no responsibilities; 
you place him in such a position that he can be 
nothing more or less than a routine clerical work- 
er.”8 


Comment: All this is excellent in demonstrating 
the live concern of librarians for professional 
deepening and growth. But the frequent recur- 
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rence of this theme suggests that the problem is 
fairly general and hinders a more vital and hu 
man conception of librarianship. The current in 
terest in the counseling function of the librarian 
seems to draw much of its intensity from this de 
sire for emancipation from a mechanical and 
custodial concept of librarianship. 

Of course there are genuine administrative 
problems, but these difficulties do not justify 
us in resigning ourselves passively to a medi 
ocre, “make-do” concept of librarianship. Too 
much is at stake. This almost indignant concern 
of librarians for a fuller, more human under- 
standing of their work has its broader signifi- 
cance, even while it points up an important con- 
dition for counseling. Amid the quiet despera- 
tion of meeting many problems in schools, par 
ishes, etc., it seems all too easy to content our- 
selves with small, immediately utilitarian solu 
tions. The net result is a general lowering of 
the Catholic “level of aspiration”—a kind of ex 
tension of the economic law which says that bad 
money tends to drive good money out of the 
market. Small concepts and purposes tend to 
drive out the greater and nobler Catholic goals. 

In this larger view of the Catholic intellectual 
apostolate the librarians’ protest has its value. I 
feel that we are far from measuring up to the 
appeals of Pius XII in his 1957 allocution on 
the lay apostolate, where, among other sugges 
tions, he urged the importance of parish librar 
ies. Properly situated and expanded in books 
and space, the school libraries could well serve 
more than a narrow, school-assignment purpose 

the most unexciting and uninspiring purpose 
for the young. With a large non-parochial out- 
look these libraries might well fulfill a broad 
community and neighborhood function. Attrac 
tive, and well stocked with periodicals and books 
of general practical interest for the neighbor 
hood, they could be powerful instruments for an 
unobtrusive dissemination of truth and for cre- 
ating friendlier relations with fellow-citizens who 
are not of the Faith. Of course there are difh 
culties, expenses, etc. But a nagging doubt re 
mains: Are we sacrificing a large intellectual 
and spiritual good to our fear of costs or effort, 
or to a too comfortable segregation-mentality? 
To take the generous view here would be one 
way of activating that large human concept of 
librarianship in favor of which the above pro 
tests were made! 
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Il. A second strain of thought which kept re- 
curring in these articles on counseling and the 
librarian, contrasts sharply with the first. Curi 
ously enough, it turns up in the same articles 
which otherwise contain much sound sense. This 
trend is an ali but compulsive preoccupation 
with record-keeping, file cards, paperwork. The 
impression seems to be that, unless you keep 
elaborate records, you cannot counsel or guide. 

A few samples from the “literature” will clari 
fy our point. The librarian is given elaborate, 
detailed advice to learn everything possible about 
each child—study his cumulative record, speak 
to parents and teachers, and then, “Reading lists 
kept by pupils serve as a record of choice of 
books and indicate a child’s reading ability.”"° 
\gain we read that librarians 

. can maintain an index file card on individ 
ual students with whom they develop a more-than 
passing acquaintance. Here can be recorded indi 
cations of the pupil's interests, hopes, and doubts 
that 
about his reading needs. Eventually, the school 


are discovered as a result of his conversation 


counselor should be informed of the impressions 


received by the librarian.”"! 


[In passing let me say that unless you scrupu 
lously respect the confidences of youth your use 
fulness as a counselor is soon over. The enthu 
siasm for records seems to encourage a general 
disregard of strict confidences. More reverence 
for the natural rights of the person is needed] 
that “in the 
school, the librarian keeps a personal file for 


Then, it is assumed modern 
each child to be served.” The details are impres 
sive Cif not appalling); every possible source of 
information is to be exploited from school rec 
ords to parents; everything is to go down in this 
library file—problems, interests, skills, a record 
of his reading from the time he enters the schoo! 
until he leaves it. “Only in this way” we are 
told, “can she watch his developments and help 
him make progress.”'? 

In this approach little enough is left to Divine 
Providence. It is a fine thing to be interested in 
children as well as books, but do we have to 
drive things to this documentary extreme? Is it 
even possible? Besides, it is a question whether 
this program expresses an interest in persons or 
in paper-work. Moreover, I have a well-founded 
suspicion that this disregard of a child’s privacy 
will sooner or later put the intelligent child on 
guard and set up a lifelong antagonism to for 
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mal education. (You have the same thing occur 
ring in other fields, e.g., swarms of undeveloped 
oldsters hovering over little league baseball play 
ers on Saturdays!) 

But still the writers plead with librarians to 
“keep a file of the free reading of each student. 
On the card may be placed the grade level, read 
ing level, academic aptitude, and interest.”!* 
Presumably these cards are to be kept-up-to-date 
also. Or again, “Cumulative folders kept by the 
student throughout the grades will provide a rec- 
ord for both the student and the teacher for fu- 
ture reading plans.”!* 

The librarian should “contribute such infor 
mation (on social attitudes and relationships 
etc.) to the individual cumulative guidance fold 
er of the student. By the same token, the librar 
ian can work more effectively with an individual 
when he is thoroughly acquainted with other 
information about the stu 


cumulative record 


dents such as interests, goals, abilities, achieve 
ments, activities.”15 

I sometimes wonder, in view of the modern 
mania for records, whether the most important 
fact for us to remember about cumulative rec- 
ords is not simply that they accumutate! I hate 
to think what might have happened, if the little 
Plato or Aristotle or Thomas Aquinas had ever 
been subjected to this brood hen, egg hatching 
concept of educational guidance. No youngster 
with a passion for reading will ever bother to 
record self-consciously the stages of his growth 
he’s too busy reading and growing. Besides, he 
wants to read because he enjoys it, because he 
has found a good story, not because he feels he 
is conserving a national resource! Has any hu 
man the wisdom (Cor the right) to chart another 
person's development with such minute atten 
tion? The result could only be the flattest kind 
of mediocrity, Actually, the danger is hardly 
acute, since no librarian has time for all these 
file cards (kept carefully up-to-date!). But it is 
important to keep our thinking clear. 

A final happy twist occurs with this sugges 
tion that the librarian keep a record on herself: 
“It would be well also, for the librarian to make 
an annotation for every book she reads and keep 
this annotation on file for future reference.”?® 
Indeed let’s not miss any chance for more pa- 
perwork. The next stage in the process is, I sup 
pose, a campaign of prayer for a “population ex 
plosion” restricted only to future librarians. 
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Ill. The third strain of thought is, of course, 
that of counseling and guidance as a function 
of the librarian. First, everyone agrees that the 
librarian’s work in some conspicuous way in- 
volves counseling and guidance. Beyond that 
agreement a certain blurring of thoughts and at- 
titudes seems to prevail. For instance, there is 
lacking a sharp concept of the distinction be 
tween counseling or guidance as informational 
in contradistinction to formational and therapeu- 
tic counseling. Specific descriptions of the coun- 
seling-guidance process predominantly stress the 
informational and advisory aspects'?. With an 
occasional exception I have found practically no 
genuine grasp of the deeper, formational func 
tion of counseling. Usually mentioned towards 
the end of the line-up of counseling functions, 
it is expressed in the vaguest sort of language.'* 

Further, the distinction between properly pro- 
fessional counseling or guidance and a broader 
more informal, auxiliary function in the field is 
commonly obscured and leads to exaggerated for 
mulation of the counseling function of the 
librarian and to an addition of new tasks with 
imprudent disregard of the time and training 
required. 

Some with more enthusiasm than critical judg 
ment seem to consider the library in the proper 
sense of the term, a “guidance clinic.”!® It 
should “include a full responsibility for guidance 
counseling in all that such a field entails.”2° 

A few recognize more critically that the dis 
tinction between informal and professional coun 
seling is to be respected scrupulously. C. A. 
Michelman,”?! writing in the Library Journal 
tactfully stresses the point that counselor and 
librarian are not to be professionally confused; 
they constitute “a team,” they have important 
but different functions, each of them is profes 
sionally qualified in his respective field; they 
work together in a staff relationship.** “ 
Counseling” he says, “is mentioned wtih some 
hesitancy. Certainly only those trained in pro 
fessional counseling should attempt to assume 
such a role.”*% 

Secondly, the clear-cut distinction between in 
formal and professional counseling and guid 
ance helps the librarian form a judgment when 
he is exhorted to become a bibliotherapist.?* Bib 
liotherapy in the strict scientific and profession- 
al sense—defined by Karl Menninger as a term 
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which “designates the use of carefully selected 
books on mental hygiene for therapeutic pur- 
poses”—does not concern the librarian as such. 
Except, perhaps, as a specialty of a hospital li 
brarian operating under supervision of a clinical 
psychologist or psychiatrist.*° But if no more is 
meant than this that “every parent, every teach 
er, every librarian who puts a good book into 
the hands of another is using a mild form of 
bibliotherapy,”** then these articles simply serve 
to remind librarians of the influence of good 
reading. This is no call to undertake a new func 
tion or new program. Let the librarian be whole 
heartedly and thoroughly a librarian worthy of 
the name and not try to double as an amateur 
in an alien professional field. 

Finally, there are those who, with a glowing 
sense of discovery, promote as a program what 
they choose to call “Counselor Librarianship.” 

“Over a period of time a new concept—which 
we call counselor librarianship—was evolved,” says 
the chief promotor of the program. “. . . I know 
of no other library, in college or school, which has 
attempted full-scale implementation of this phi 


losophy.”2 
Taking a cool look at the program, we see what 
is meant: Librarians with teaching experience 
are ostensibly to qualify as part-time staff coun- 
selors of the Counseling Bureau of the college. 
Practically, it comes down pretty much to this: 
Librarians are trained to be not merely book 
cataloging technicians but reference helpers for 
rather incredibly helpless students. A human in 
terest element is injected into the training of 
professional librarians—a quality, | should think, 
self-evident and essential to any part of the 
teaching function of a college. Now, we cannot 
go on adding fringe novelties and hybrid func 
tions to the work of the librarian without draw 
ing attention and vital energy away from the es 
sential roots of a great profession. The good, ma 
ture librarian like the good, mature teacher is 
essentially such a “counselor librarian” or “coun 
selor teacher.” The whole purpose of making 
books available to students and public is not 
merely to impart factual information but also to 
help them grow and mature through wise read 
ing. We may welcome stress on the idea of hu 
man helpfulness, without glamourizing the ob 
vious into a “new philosophy” and a hitherto 


undiscovered program. 
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B. The Librarian and the Guidance— 
Counseling Function 
Now to our question: In what sense is the 
librarian to be considered a guidance-counselor? 
In how far is it at all useful to make an issue of 
the matter? The answer has already begun to 
take shape in the foregoing comments. 


General Reflection 

In giving an answer to the question of the 
librarian and the counseling-guidance function, 
I find myself moving definitely in the direction 
of greater simplification and away from a need- 
less and harmful multiplication of duties. I find 
that in every instance my answer favors concen- 
tration on the proper work of the librarian as 
against dispersion of his time and energies into 
auxiliary and subsidiary activities. 1 find that 
my answer is concerned with a deepening of 
the librarian’s concept of himself and his essen- 
tial function as opposed to an ever more super- 
ficial Cand exhausting) preoccupation with 
“new” techniques and methods. 

We might suggest this general drift of my 
remarks by saying that I regard the counseling 
and guidance function of the librarian (and the 
teacher) as much more a matter of attitude and 
rermanent habitude of the personality than as 
a matter of techniques. Behind this judgment 
lies a firm conviction which the experience of 
thany counselors confirms, that no methods can 
be successful unless they are the authentic ex- 
pression of the counselor’s deeper attitudes. It 
is, of course, true also that success may be limit 
ed, if the counselor’s sound attitudes are inade 
quately implemented by suitable methods, but 
methods are only means and where an intelli 
gent, mature, person has a clear, serene under 
standing of the goal to be achieved, he will have 
no great difficulty in inventing useful methods. 

That is how known and accepted methods came 
into existence in the first place).?* At his leisure 
and as part of his professional growth, the librar- 
ian can, of course, gradually increase his famili- 
arity with counseling techniques, but let it be 
done without ever ascribing to any technique 
some such magic efhicacy. What is needed 
above all is a sound inner attitude and orienta 
tion toward guidance and counseling. This in- 
ner growth and maturity is the absolutely essen- 
tial condition for any “counselor librarianship.” 
The very relaxation and serenity which starts to 
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rise in us, when we understand that this interior 
growth is the essential thing, and that we can 
regard with some humor the many exhortations 
to add this “new” technique and that—this very 
serenity is a beginning of the essentially mature 
attitude of a good guide and counselor, The im- 
portant thing today, exposed as we are to so 
many impressions in print and other media, is 
to be able to judge coolly and quietly, eliminate 
the secondary, the trivial, the adventitious. In 
urging upon librarians a good-humored confi- 
dence in their judgment to eliminate fringe ac- 
tivities of dubious value, I feel that I am helping 
them to be, not less, but much more as counsel 
ors and guides. To eliminate what is relatively 
trivial and peripheral means to make it possible 
for the librarian to grow great in the work of 
his own great professional vocation. With the 
preamble let me add two reflections to illustrate 
and confirm the general idea. 

I. Without getting lost in a discussion of the 
terms “guidance” and “counseling”—there is still 
no solid agreement on the technical meaning of 
each—it will serve our purpose to distinguish 
simply the informational, advice-giving or testing 
aspects (which are mostly in the minds of those 
who use the word ‘guidance’) and the formation- 
al, therapeutic aspect of the business (more com 
monly called “counseling”). In the latter case 
you deal with unrecognized emotional problems 
or conflicts; you are not so directly interested in 
solving a specific problem, as in helping the 
individual to some emotional maturity and to a 
courageous capacity to make his own decisions. 

The librarian quite obviously, plays a great 
role in all informational functions of a guidance 
program. No problem there—nor much reason to 
speak of it. Counseling, strictly so-called, is the 
domain of the professionally trained counselor, 
not the librarian or teacher as such. However, 
even here, in an informal way, an emotionally 
mature person can help immeasurably. To be 
willing to take time with a person, be a good 
listener, really “understand” i.e. respond to his 
expressed feelings without personally feeling the 
need to rush in with praise or blame or unsoli 
cited advice—this kind of gracious and bench 
cient acceptance of another person, however un 
prepossessing, is an immense blessing and bene- 
faction to the recipient. No interpretation! No 
amtaeur diagnosis! No probing, pressure, or ad 
vice! 
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There is no good reason why the librarian, 
possessed of a truly liberal education and grown 
to emotional maturity, should not extend this 
kind of help to students, casual frequenters of 
the library, co-workers or fellow-teachers. It is 
precisely the habitual attitude we should expect 
to encounter in a great librarian for whom books 
exist only to help human beings. Let him be 
this kind of whole person, sensitive and sympa 
thetic to human need and distress in those who 
come for books. Let him do what he can as one 
human being for another, as one who “under 
stands,” as a mature Christian for a suffering 
member of Christ. But to be alert even to these 
daily occasions, he will have to know the mean 
ing of leisure (even amid pressing duties of less 
er value) and have achieved within himself a 
certain self-possession and serenity. 

You can hardly teach this sort of thing; it is 
certainly not a matter of a few little techniques 
or tricks of the trade. What we require are cer 
tain qualities of the person by which he becomes 
open, responsive, and adaptive to the subtle nu 
ances of genuine, live human relationships. 
They are “qualities of experience, not intellec 
tual information. If they are to be acquired, they 
must, in my opinion, be acquired through an 
experiential training—which may be, but usually 
is not, a part of professional training.”** 

I am reminded of the profoundly wise words 
of Pius XII to psychiatric nurses: “For it is not 
so much external medicines that heal them (i.e. 
the mentally ill) as it is the company of healthy 
harmonious spirits, who are able to give them 
back a calm and friendly outlook on the world 
and on life.”° 

The true librarian should be that kind of 
healthy, harmonious spirit. Along these large 
human lines he reaches out to greatness, even as 
librarian, and that in a manner which is strictly 
proper to his profession. Librarianship, so con 
ceived in its own proper quality and human dis 
tinction, inevitably involves a rich and varied 
exercise of counseling and guidance. It has no 
need to deck itself out in meretricious trappings 
of any other professional skill (however current 
ly fashionable). In itself, properly conceived, it 
calls for and can press into use, the richest re- 
sources of a cultivated human spirit, enlivened 
and elevated by divine grace; it can offer full 
scope even to the restless enterprise of genius. 
Even librarians have become popes. 
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If the librarian is to exercise the counseling 
function, it can only be along these essential 
lines which will not distract him from his proper 
purpose and function. Librarians (like teachers 
of this stamp and stature are still far too rare. 
When we have more of them, the talk about 
their counseling and guidance function will die 


down. 


Il. For those who cling with predilection to 
the term “guidance,” let me put the answer in 
another form. We may distinguish a threefold 
guidance: Essential, operative, and formal guid 
ance. 

1) Essential guidance is the human influence 
exercised by simply being authentically what 
one ought to be. Reality simply cannot be ig 
nored. Our modern “activism” has too little con 
fidence in the basic laws of reality and in the 
goal-directed spontaneity of nature. 

2) Operative guidance is the positive influ 
ence exercised by our lives and conduct insofar 
as they are the authentic expression of our inner 
being. “As a being is, so it will act.” 

3) Formal guidance sums up all the variety 
of means by which we explicitly seek to entice 
or persuade others to a desirable course of action 
—all publicity devices, propaganda, personal pet 


suasion. 


If we are truly concerned to be helpful to oth 
ers, and if our conduct and bearing is truly an 
authentic expression of this sincere concern, we 
shall not have to be too anxious about methods 
“Out of the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” A genuine, intelligent love is always 
inventive enough to devise the needed methods 
and means. 

Today, in all this furry of writing about the 
guidance functions of the librarian, almost every 
body seems preoccupied with what | have called 
“formal guidance’—the least important, the most 
superficial aspect of the matter. My whole point 
is a shift of this emphasis, that the librarian be 
far more concerned about essential and operative 
guidance i.e. about all that he can and should 
be, and about living truthfully and without pre 
tence in harmony with his interior ideals. Then 
he will quite readily say and devise what is help 
ful to another, in a manner compatible with his 


primary professional duties. 
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Other issues, of course, remain. For instance, 
in view of present conditions, where should the 
librarian-counselor especially concentrate his ef 
forts to develop a love of good reading? There 
is some indication that more young people stop 
reading at the early teen-age level than at any 
other time. We shall leave this and other ques- 
tions for possible discussion later. 


Conclusion 

To sum up what we have said: Today rapid 
trends drive in the direction of ever greater pro 
liferation of duties and services in all education- 
al lines, and consequently of greater dispersion 
of energies, activities, personnel. This tendency 
means greater superficiality and distraction, 
growing estrangement from the deep heart of an 
essential professional purpose. Librarianship, so 
closely bound to educational work, suffers from 
the pull of these distracting influences. 

Thus, teachers as well as librarians are con 
stantly urged to undertake new tasks in detail. 
Every “new” idea enthusiastically proposed, gen 
erally as a new “program” with special adminis 
trative paperwork, piles new burdens on their 
backs. It seems almost more important to docu 
ment to the world—or to school supervisors and 
inspectors—that we are educationally up-to-date, 
than simply to be great teachers, great librarians. 
The public and official face of the business be 
comes of more concern than the unobtrusive 
silent excellence of a healthy influence on the 
minds of the young. 

Hence, there is urgent need to stop, see, re 
flect, and act in the best interests of true educa 
tion, to refuse resolutely to be driven by every 
“wind of doctrine.” It is important not to be 
rushed into work-multiplying novelties, until we 
have “tried the spirits if they be of God.” 

I would call for a reversal of form—away from 
greater proliferation of duties and greater com 
plication of services to greater simplification, 
synthesis, concentration on essentials. 

Much well-meaning emphasis today on the 
librarian as counselor can be welcomed as a re 
minder that librarians may not be only book 
technicians. But further, equally well-meaning 
but often misguided, specification of new func 
tions (from official guidance ofhcers to amateur 
psychotherapists), all inevitably requiring care 
ful, written records—this cancerous growth calls 
for radical surgery. The necessary surgical knife 
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is the librarian’s sharp conception of his essential 
purpose as librarian. 


Three modest suggestions may be made: 

I. Let the librarian be first of all, in the best 
sense of the word a Professional Person i.e. thor 
oughly trained in the instrumental specifics of 
librarianship and continually growing in his con 
ception of his work. Growth always implies com 
plete fidelity to an inherent dynamic pattern and 
form, not mere accretion from without. The 
librarian who genuinely appreciates the power 
of his professional function will not be stamped 
ed by every novelty, will disdain to reach out 
and snatch fragmentary functions from other 
professions. In developing this fidelity to his 
own task, he will find it to be an inestimable 
advantage, if he can achieve a graduate degree 
in some special field of learning, not to divide 
his interests but to deepen his appreciation of 
the problems of research and his conscientious 


concern for truth in any field. 


Il. But to be truly a professional person pre 
supposes that the librarian must be a well-devel 
oped person. He must become a mature, well 
rounded individual, liberally educated and well 
read, preserving and deepening an intelligent 
general interest in every worthwhile human en 
deavor. Strange as it may seem, then, a librarian 
must read, must love to read! He must even be 
capable of taking a vacation with books! He 
must achieve, somehow, and guard as the very 
springs of creative librarianship, the leisure to 
do much more with good books than skim 
through them for the sake of a general famili 
arity with their contents. The difficulties and the 
pressures which operate against this personal 


growth today are enormous. 


Ill. If the librarian is on the way to becom 
ing such a Person and such a Professional, good 
counsel will well up in him quite spontaneously 
in response to daily human need, and he will 
have that essential reverence for another person 
Which alone makes genuine rapport and com 
munication possible. Only he who knows in 
himself the warm, formative influence of good 
books will unobtrusively share that delightful 
experience of growth with formless or mal 
formed adolescents. On this deeper level of man 
toman motivation, good counselling and good 
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teaching can scarcely be distinguished. In this 
profound sense let every librarian be a counselor, 
without ever letting himself be distracted by 
formal guidance programs, cumulative folders, or 
incidental therapeutic techniques. 
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To bring this topic within definite limits, let 
us first decide which students we wish exposed 
to science literature, then what types of litera 
ture we have in mind, and, finally, what steps 
need to be taken by the faculty and the librar 
ian to bring the students and the literature to- 
gether. 

For our purposes here, we will discuss the 
needs of the undergraduate who is including 
science in his program for general education 
purposes only. Before we leave those students 
majoring in science, however, it should be point 
ed out that ideally they should include in their 
reading all that we recommend for the general 
student, to prevent their becoming narrow spe 
cialists, ignorant of the cultural background of 
their own and related fields. It becomes more 
obvious every day that they too need a thor 
ough foundation in the philosophy and history 
of science and the basic concepts of both phys 
ical and biological sciences. A second point to 
be made in connection with the majors is that 
unless a college library has a science-librarian on 
the staff, the library staff has a right to expect 
that the science faculty will be responsible for 
initiating the students into the mysteries of 
Beilstein, Chemical Abstracts, and other tech 
nical works. There is a need to be well versed 
in scientific German as well as in chemistry, to 
help beginners trace a compound through this 
literature, particularly if the students do not 
know German. 

Now let us focus our attention on the gen 
eral student. How much acquaintance with sci 
ence literature does he need to have for living 
in today’s world? For answer let us turn first to 
some British writers. Mr. Jacob Bronowski, writ 
ing in Science, under the title, “The Educated 
Man in 1984,”! on the thesis that science is a 
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part of culture, and a scientific education a nec- 
essary part of education, remarked: 

Our Society is indeed divided between the past 
and the future, and it will not reach a balanced 
and unified culture until the specialists in one 
field learn to share their language with those in 
another. The scientist has much to learn still, in 
language and thought from the humane arts. But 
the scientist also has a share, a growing share, to 
contribute to culture, and humanism is doomed if 
it does not learn the living language and spring 
ing thought of science. 

Speaking later as president of the Library As 
sociation of London, he emphasized further: 

But the language of science is not merely a 
professional language. It is the language in which 
some of the most exciting concepts of our age are 
uttered. The concept of relativity, the concept of 
quantum jumps, the principle of uncertainty, the 

thinking 
which rank among the imaginative achievements 
of mankind, but because they have evolved in 
science they are formulated in a language which 


statistical principle—these are ways of 


few people understand. As a result, men who 
would regard themselves as Philistines if they did 
not see the meaning in Schonberg and in Picasso 
are content to remain tone-deaf and color-blind 

to these intellectual masterpieces created by great 

modern scientists.3 

Since the occasion on which Mr. Bronowski 
was speaking was the dedication of a public 
library, he appealed to the librarians to encour 
age the reading of science classics, to make the 
public library contribute to the whole of our cul 
ture. He concluded: 

. . . librarians are the custodians of the whole of 

our culture in the arts and in science together. 

Another British writer, T. R. Henn, in an 
article referring to Oppenheimer’s vision of a 
“happy symbiosis of science and the general cul 
ture of the age,” maintains: 

For this we must teach the arts man two things 

to rid himself of frequent defensive snobbiness 

staffs as well 


not uncommon among university 


as students) and to acquire at least the basic vo 
cabulary of the scientist so that he may speak with 
him in the gate. For this is perhaps the crux of 
the matter, that whereas the scientist knows, or 
thinks he knows, the technical vocabulary of, let 
us say the esthetician or the literary critic, the 
arts man will, unless he takes the trouble to master 
the minimum technical vocabulary of the scien 
with 


tist, find himself confronted an impregna 


ble barrier.5 
If Mr. Henn seems harsh in his judgment, 
let us turn to the United States and hear from 
James R. Killian, Jr., 


of the President. 


former scientific adviser 
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The common attitude toward science is de- 
scribed bluntly in academic circles by well-worn 
observations, e.g., the scientist knows nothing of 
the humanities and regrets it: the humanist knows 


nothing of science and is proud of it. 


Science vs. Humanities 


In his article, “Augmenting Our Scientific and 
Engineering Resources,”® Mr. Killian distributes 
the blame equally between the two factions. He 
then declares: & 


It is the great humanistic responsibility of our 
colleges and universities to stress the kinship, in 
deed the unity of all knowledge and to ease the 
vested interests and snobberies which sometimes 
appear among learned men.? 


If the authors quoted are speaking the truth 
for the cultured person in general, how much 
more applicable are these statements to the stu 
dents we are preparing to be teachers in the 
elementary and secondary schools. Looking at 
the needs of the elementary teachers for a mo 
ment, we find it somewhat startling to learn 
that the majority of Nationa! Merit Scholars 
and National Science Fair winners had devel 
oped their interest in science before they reached 
junior high school. A survey further showed 
that among materials which awakened their in 
terest, science toys came first with 21 per cent, 
closely followed by books and periodicals with 
19 per cent. As for the people who influenced 
them, 33 per cent claimed none at all, 21 per 
cent credited their fathers and 19 per cent their 
teachers. Should not education do something 
about the 19 per cent? 

If youngsters rather commonly develop inter 
est in science nowadays below junior high level, 
surely our college students who are to be future 
elementary teachers need more background in 
the literature of science. Some may argue that 
they need it even more than those preparing to 
be high school teachers, since the non-scientist 
is not expected to teach science at this level. 
This may be true enough, but we should ex 
pect that since the secondary teacher is dealing 
with older children of wider interests, he would 
need at least as broad a background as his coun 
terpart in the grades. 

Since college students are the students we 
wish to expose to science literature, the next 
question is—what are we doing now about the 
need? A spot check of the practices of teachers 
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of general education science courses on one col 


lege campus indicates that a great deal is being 
left to the students’ own initiative, At this col 
lege, the instructors have these students for one 
semester or, at the most two, so only the librar 
ians could tell science faculty members if the 
students continue to read in science, granting 
that the 
them to it. One zoology teacher mentioned that 


instructors succeeded in introducing 
last year she gave a reading list of recent articles 
which had appeared in Scientific American and 
required her students to submit a reading report 
on one of them. Will they continue to read 
Scientific American? We do not know. A botany 
teacher plans to experiment this year with one 
of her sections in the one-semester course, bas 
ing the work entirely on a readings course with 
weekly discussion and individual project labora 
tory while she will conduct a second section on 
the traditional plan as a control group. 

A chemistry instructor, using the permissive 
approach in the one-semester chemistry cours¢s 
for three- and four-year student nurses, merel 
dropped suggestions as to what further reading 
they should do and blandly assumed that such 
highly motivated students would immediately act 
upon her suggestions. As a case in point, the 
instructor a few weeks later had a unit on radio 
activity in the four-year nurses’ chemistry pro 
gram. After careful emphasis on the medical 
applications of radioactivity and a demonstration 
of the use of the Geiger-Muller Counter, an ac 
count was given of Mme. Curie’s laboratory. 
Pictures and Mme. Curie’s autograph were 
shown. Students were then asked how many 
had read her biography. Only one or two had 
done so. They were told very enthusiastically 
that there were four copies in the library and 
mention was made that they must read her life 
After four weeks the checked the 
chemistry shelves and found that none of the 


instructor 


four had been checked out. 

The picture was brighter in the full vear 
course in chemistry where the instructor dis 
tributed reading lists which included all twpes 
of literature in the field of science, from the 
philosophy of science—through history and biog 
raphy—to the latest paperback in science fiction 
Many of these students were planning to go on 
in science. Out of six students interviewed after 
an interval of two years, one reported having 
developed a science fiction hobby, while others 
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said they read science articles in magazines as 
first choice, but the common complaint was that 
they did not have time to do voluntary reading 
of science books. Even science majors tend to 
do only what is assigned for credit. ‘They re 
ported that they were happy when they were 
permitted to do term papers on some phase of 
science for their English courses. From all this 
it is evident that science teachers need consid 
erable help from librarians and teachers in non 
science fields to make science literature an in 
tegral part of their students’ reading. 

A special project at the College of St. Cath- 
erine was undertaken recently to interest one 
type of student in physical science. We had 
been aware that our elementary teachers in serv 
ice had not acquired an adequate background 
in physical science; all the emphasis in their 
training had been on biology and nature study. 
With the aid of a grant from the Hill Family 
Foundation, a program of institutes was launched 
to meet this need. There was also a second 
goal: Working with teachers of some experi 
ence, we hoped to determine, so far as possible, 
what we should be doing in physical science 
for undergraduates who were preparing to teach 
in the elementary schools. 

Since we are concerned with science litera 
ture, I shall review only that part of the proj 
ect. The first task was to provide a library for 
the fifty teachers of grades four to eight. We 
felt they would be amply served by a good col 
lection of science textbooks for the grades plus 
some reference books and such juvenile trade 
books in science as we had on campus. Derham 
Hall and the College libraries had agreed to 
lend us their collections for the summer ses- 
sion. We further planned to provide a variety 
of college physical science texts to supplement 
the formal lectures. 

We were in session only a short time when 
we found the greatest demand was for the trade 
books, and the second greatest demand was for 
high school science texts. This was in line with 
the experience of participants in the Interna 
tional Reading Association Conference (1958> 
as reported in Reading for Effective Living:* 

Teachers who are delving into a field new to 
them find that using children’s books is a relative 

ly painless way to acquire background informa 


tion. . There really is little excuse today for 
teachers to admit they don’t know what the chil 


dren are talking about.® 
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At each level the teacher needs to be aware of 
what is being taught at the levels above and 
below, and only when all three have been mas 
tered will a great deal of help be obtained from 
college and highly professional texts. This ap 
proach was further borne out when we took the 
Institute group to visit the Minneapolis Plane 
tarium. Before starting the demonstration lec 
ture, Mrs. Maxine Haarstick, the director, gave 
a brief introduction to the periodicals and more 
elementary books in astronomy and added, 
“Don’t be ashamed to be seen reading juvenile 
books in astronomy, Cover them if you must, 
but read them.” Reading in a new science field 
is closely akin to starting to learn a foreign lan 
guage. It has been calculated that the number: 
of new terms encountered in the first year of 
science is equal to that of the first year of for 
eign language study. We start with simple ma 
terial in foreign languages. Why not also in 


. 5 
sciencer 


Introducing Reading 

Io introduce the Institute members to this 
reading, we placed the books on open shelves 
where the members might browse at will. Books 
could be checked out overnight or longer. In 
addition, individual copies of the Golden Na 
ture Guides on the Stars and the Weather were 
issued for use during the teaching of those units, 
and for the remainder of the Institute program. 

We learned by experience that the most used 
books were the ones whose jackets had been 
retained. The same book minus its jacket would 
stay on our regular library shelves indefinitely. 
A few of the better bound books for children, 
with attractive designs, received a measure of 
attention even though they came without jack 
ets. To cater to this preference, we carefull) 
“recellophaned” the jackets to save them for a 
We noted also that 
paperbacks printed on better grades of paper 


second summer institute. 
were more in demand than the cheaper ones 
Perhaps these preferences were incidental to a 
mature reading group; yet it seems that we 
should make available whatever level of reading 
matter our students are prepared to handle and 
to use in their future work, and in the form 
most appealing to them. The Institute groups 
reported in final evaluations that they had de 
veloped lasting science reading habits, as a re 
sult of the six week experience. 





This brings us to the problem of selection. 
Science faculty members find librarians admir- 
able in their readiness to take suggestions for 
acquisitions in special fields. In general, librar- 
ians rely on Basic Lists and those which appear 
in the professional periodicals for more exten 
sive science literature with very good results. 
Yet, the library director of the AAAS, Mr. Hil- 
ary Deason, could report in an editorial on Na 
tional Library Week!® that a survey of library 
holdings of 1000 representative high schools dis 
closed only 5.1 per cent devoted to mathematics 
and science, whereas 20 per cent should be so 
devoted, to parallel the curriculum time sched 
uled for these subjects. It would be interesting 
to survey the college holdings in our regional 
area, to see if we have the 10 per cent that 
would match the science requirements for all 
students—at St. Catherine's this is 12 semester 
credits—approximately 10 per cent of the total. 
Considering the cost of science books, science 
might easily exceed 10 per cent of the library's 
financial outlay. I understand the Library of 
Congress in its classified collection of six mil 
lion books, has 25 per cent in science and tech 
nology. 

To help correct the high school situation, the 
AAAS initiated the Traveling High School Li 
brary.!! This is a selected collection of 200 sci 
ence and mathematics books circulated in 1959 
1960 to about 1700 high schools. In Spptember 
of 1959 a Traveling Elementary School Library'? 
was launched to circulate 160 science books to 
about 800 schools. Information regarding these 
‘ibraries will be supplied to school principals 
on request by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Each school 
may borrow the set once; then it is expected to 
build its own school library on the basis of in- 
formation gained from the Traveling Library. 

The AAAS list of paperbacks, “An Inexpen- 
sive Science Library”!* should not be omitted. 
While it was originally intended as a guide for 
building personal libraries, the editor points out 
that these books are becoming much more com- 
mon in college and university libraries. 

A valuable list is the 1959 AAAS Science 
Book List'* which is intended to be a guide to 
recreational and collateral reading, and to basic 
reference works in the sciences and mathematics 
for junior and senior high school students, col- 
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lege undergraduates and non-specialist adults. It 
double stars 100 “indispensable” books and sin- 
gle stars another 200 as next in order of ac- 
quisition, The titles are conveniently classified 


as to level: (1) junior high; (2) senior high; 
(3) gifted seniors and junior college; but all are 
recommended to public libraries as being of in- 
terest to non-specialist adults. 

his list makes it obvious that textbooks are 
not entirely to be scorned though the emphasis 
is on texts of the next higher level than that of 
the group being served. Trade books occupy a 
large place in the AAAS selection and of these 
many are biographical and historical. There is 
probably little question that the latter two types 
will do most to popularize science on the col- 
lege level and bridge the gap between science 
and the humanities. Original writings of famous 
scientists, such as the eight included in the Chi 
cago Great Books series (Gilbert, Galileo, Har 
vey, Newton, Huygens, Lavoisier, Fourier, and 
are apparently acceptable to non-scien 
tists. Three of these—Gilbert, Galileo, and New 
ton—are listed in the AAAS paperbacks. These 
classics of science along with the modern clas 


Faraday ) 


sics of Eddington, Gamow, Hoyle, Jeans, and 
Whitehead, are the ones for which Mr. Bronow- 
ski was pleading in the speech mentioned earlier. 

A new series of paperbacks is being written 
for the MIT Physical Science Study Committee 
which may well become a still newer type of 
science classic. Here is a serious attempt to pop 
ularize science, yet deepen the students’ appre- 
ciation of science and scientists by their authen- 
ticity. The volumes in this series which have 
appeared to date are included in the latest Sci- 
ence Book List. 

So far there has been only one reference to 
science fiction which is, | understand, of con- 
siderable interest to librarians. This omission is 
by no means an indication that I think such fic 
tion has no value. It is true that the AAAS gave 
it little place in the lists that were mentioned. 
The Traveling Elementary Science Library does 
include Jules Verne’s Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, but that is the only example 
noted. I would, nonetheless, go along with a 
statement made by a committee of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals quot 
ed in the April 26, 1957 issue of Science: 

If we are to gain a wider appreciation of sci 
ence, then we must take the opportunity to ex- 
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plore the various areas from the purely factual to 
the fanciful. Scarcely a major technological ad 
vance exists that was not at one time a projected 
image in someone’s mind. New discoveries and 
inventions are outgrowths of man’s imagination, 
thinking, and reasoning integrated with his fac 
tual knowledge to produce usable ideas and de 
vices. Effective intellectual growth is achieved 
when individuals can freely exchange their 
thoughts and ideas, interpreting and modifying 
them in the process. For this reason the gifted 
student should be encouraged to read science fic- 
tion in its place.15 


In his article, “How Kids Get Interested in 
Science,” Alexander Marschak,'® after empha 
siding the stimulating effect of collateral read 
ing, particularly such books as Microbe Hunters, 
Men in White, Yellow Jack, and Arrowsmith, 
goes on to discuss the boom of science fiction 
here and in Russia. He warns of one difhculty 
in using science literature of these two types, 
namely, that personal success is usually played 
up instead of the unravelling step by step of the 
patterns of reality. Likewise the incredible com 
plexity of science forces such writers to dram 
atize isolated phases thus failing to give a uni 
fied picture of science. 

So far as periodicals are concerned, | suspect 
that for some time to come students will read 
spontaneously only such science articles as ap 
pear in the popular magazines. Some few will 
be inspired by their college science classes to 
read habitually Scientific American, Science Di- 
gest, Sky and Telescope, Weatherwise, Science 
News Letter, Science World, and the science 
sections of Time and Newsweek; but the major 
ity will have to be strongly motivated by actual 
assignments. This would surely be true for Sci 
ence, Nature, or any of the journals of the spe 
cial fields. Students preparing to teach have an 
additional opportunity to read good science ar 
ticles, since there is rarely an issue among the 
professional journals, Catholic or secular, which 
does not contain at least one such article. 

In summary, we know that we want all stu 
dents, and for that matter, faculty members, to 
be readers of science literature. We want them 
to be familiar with the history of science; we 
would like to have them enjoy reading non 
technical expositions of modern science; we hope 
they will cease to skip the science news in their 
daily newspapers. Librarians can help most by 
providing science literature, displaying it on 
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open shelves with other types of literature, from 
which it can immediately be drawn, and occa 
sionally indicating as part of your guidance role 
that you believe science literature is an impor 
tant part of general culture. The science faculty 
doubtless needs to be less permissive about col 
lateral reading, or else convince English teach 
ers that science biography and fiction be in 
cluded in their reading and term paper lists. 
We need also to establish better communica 
tions with other sections of the faculty, if we 
are to bring about the much-needed integration 
of science with other disciplines. Only so can 
we hope to develop a realistic approach to lis 


ing in today’s world. 
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The Caged Skylark 


BY MOTHER M. REDEMPTA, O.P. 


Sacred Heart High School 
Los Angeles, California 


Librarians, teachers, and parents must not 
stop at literacy—not for themselves nor for the 
generation coming up. Literacy is only the sine 
qua non of the great adventure. 

We speak of a liberal education, of the arts 
which liberate us from the dark cage of igno- 
rance into which we are born, Beating against 
the opacity of the walls with beak and wings, 
we can break through here and there, opening a 
hole, a crack, through which shoots the lumi- 
nous revelation of truth, goodness, and beauty. 
This liberation is not humanly accomplished 
with one blow, nor is it completed during the 
years of high school, college, or even university, 
when the first gleams struggle through to stimu- 
late “man’s mounting spirit in his bone-house.”? 
It is achieved by a lifelong succession of renewals 
of effort in spiraling circles, each growing larger 
than the one before. The temptation of youth is 
to close at the end of formal education the first 
illuminating circle, accepting it as the final reve- 
lation of all that is to be known and felt. Those 
who succumb to this temptation will, in the 
words of the poet, “droop deadly . . . in their 
cells,” and “in drudgery, day-labouring-out life’s 
age” lose at last the memory of youthful vision. 
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But if “a dare-gale skylark” escapes from his first 
encumbering shell and spirals upward and out- 
ward, ever new and richer vistas will reward him. 

Someone asks: How are we to achieve this 
spiraling growth? We who are parents, teachers, 
librarians must be experiencing this flight our- 
selves if we are to draw our young ones to fly aft 
er us. One might answer: Can we convince our 
selves that the desideratum is not static youth but 
the “Grow old along with me! The best is yet to 
be” of Browning? Can we harness this techno 
logical age of ours so that instead of running 
away with our human powers in all directions at 
once it may provide the leisure we need to culti 
vate the human spirit? If so, we can provide a 
plan. Any genuine progressive development will 
need to include all that makes man truly human: 
intellect, emotions, feeling; relationships with 
God, with fellowmen, with nature. It will need 
to cross boundaries of race, nation, class, period 
in history. There are multiple avenues to this 
achievement, but one approach has long been 
through great literature. The study of the liter- 
ary masterpieces of the human race exercises the 
whole man and all his relationships in the pur 
suit of truth, goodness, and beauty, and gradual- 
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ly liberates him from the egocentricity of child- 
hood and the provincialisms of adolescence. 

An adult plan for enlarging spiritual horizons 
through great literature should be leisurely and 
long range. Nothing can be accomplished in a 
year or two; it is a lifelong venture in which ca- 
pacities for understanding and appreciating are 
gradually increased, sensitivities refined, and 
ideals ennobled. University extension courses or 
lecture series by competent scholars may be avail 
able. If not, individuals working out reading pro- 
grams of their own can secure one or other of 
the recently published lists of great books and 
the helpful commentaries on them by modern 
scholars. Another more flexible approach would 
be to use as a springboard a book of some quali 
fied author discussing literary masterpieces, and 
to read or reread the works mentioned, compar 
ing and analyzing them. Treatises that would 
lend themselves to this approach might include 
such works as Edith Hamilton’s The Greek 
Way and The Roman Way; or such discussions 
as William G. McCollum’s Tragedy; or an intro 
duction to literary analysis such as Victor M. 
Hamm’s The Pattern of Criticism. 

Whatever the plan, we owe to ourselves, and 
to the young generation we guide, this sustained 
effort to realize our human potential. The de 
velopment of the human spirit must not be the 
esoteric possession of an elite. We have a duty 
to gain it and delight in it ourselves and to pass 
it on as a heritage to those who come after us. 
Only by our own dynamic enthusiasm will we 
be able to pierce the vacuity around us and 
tempt the hopes of our young contemporaries to 
follow our flight. Perhaps it will not be a skylark 
flight for us but a laborious scaling of heights. 
Yet it will have its reward. For we shall at times 


find ourselves on the peaks . . . 


Space, and the twelve clean winds of heaven, 
And this sharp exultation, like a cry, after the slow 
six thousand feet of climbing.! 
And by whatever way we may have reached this 
eminence of view, each of us will be able after 


wards to say: 


Yet, having known, life will not press so close, and 
always I shall feel time ravel thin about me; 
For once I stood 


In the white windy presence of eternity.? 
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FOOTNOTES 
1 Gerard Manley Hopkins, “The Caged Skylark.” 


2 Eunice Tietjens, “The Most Sacred Mountain.” 
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Light the Candles! 

A 1960 revised edition of Marcia Dalphin’s 
Light the Candles will help make merry many 
a Christmas celebration. Revised by Anne T. 
Eaton, this helpful book list is available from 
the Horn Book (585 Boylston Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts) at $1.00 a copy. 

A Partridge in a Pear Tree, a celebration for 


? 


2 


Christmas arranged by Neville Braybrooke (The 
Newman Press, $4.75 


Hecked cover which will attract many Christmas 


has a beautiful gold 


shoppers. It is unfortunate, however, that the 
decorations by Barbara Jones and the “children 
of the Henry Fawcett School” do not harmonize 
with the content nor with the format of the book. 

An acceptable though expensive gift for li 
braries as well as individuals is the Album of 
Modern Poetry available from the Library of 
Congress Recording Laboratory. The album « 
three 33 and one-third rpm records has been is 
sued by the Archive of Recorded Poetry and Lit 
erature and includes a good selection of Ameri 
can and British poets, read by the poets and 
edited by Oscar Williams. The album sells for 
$13.50 plus shipping. 


Free for the Asking 

The 1960 edition of Publications in Print has 
just been issued by the New York Public Library 
and may be obtained on request from the Public 
Relations Office ‘at Fifth Avenue and 42nd 
Street, New York 18, New York. 

Paul Bixler’s “Books Are for Reading,” a 
speech given at the Burma-American Institute 
at Rangoon, Burma, is now available as a pam 
phlet. The Office of the Association of College 


and Research Libraries (50 East Huron Street, 
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Chicago 11], Illinois) will supply copies on re 
quest as long as the supply lasts. 

Pointers for Pages and Staff Practice Book of 
the Orange Public Library, atlhough prepared 
for a public library, has material of interest to 
ill types of libraries. Write to the Library at 
Orange, New Jersey. 

Skylights, a monthly fact sheet which in 
cludes references to materials on science and 
mathematics, is available free to librarians from 
the National Aviation Education Council at 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 


6, D.C. 


For a Nominal Fee 

\ composite report of the recommendations 
made by participants at the White House Con 
ference on Children and Youth held last March 
is now available under the title of Recommenda 
tions from the United States Government Of 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. at 35 cents a copy. 

James Bryant Conant’s Recommendations for 
Education in the Junior High School Years gives 
first place to reading for the seventh and eighth 
grade curriculum. Dr. Conant also places “a 
well-stocked library” conforming to the recent 
A.L.A. school library standards at the top of the 
list of junior high school physical facilities. 
Copies of the Recommendations are available 
from the Educational Testing Service (Prince 
ton, New Jersey) at 50 cents a copy,, or three 
tor $1.00. 

Easy Bulletin Boards includes drawings and 
photographs of actual bulletin boards set up in 
schools and libraries over the past three vears. 
Copies sell for $1.50 each and may be obtained 
from Easy Bulletin Boards, Box 103, Cleveland 


21, Ohio. 


Standards for Public Libraries 

State Standards for Public Libraries, by Rose 
Vainstein and Marian Magg (United States 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Office of Education Bulletin 1960, No. 22—OE 
15010) brings together” for the first time in a 
single volume the status of public library stand 
ards in the United States.” Based on a master’s 
thesis submitted to the Department of Library 
Science at The Catholic University of America 
by Mrs. Marian Magg, the study has been 
brought up to date and expanded. The Bulletin 
points out that nine States and two Territories 


have no public library standards at present. 
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Excellence 

The American Council on Education, a cen 
ter of cooperation and coordination for the im 
provement of education at all levels with par 
ticular emphasis upon higher education, from 
time to time prepares and publishes statements 
on issues that are of concern to the member 
ship and to the American people generally. The 
latest statement to come forth from its Problems 
and Policies Committee is on “The Price of Ex 
The without 
charge from the Publications Division, Ameri 


cellence.” statement is available 
can Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
\venue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Impact of College is the fourth bulletin to 
be issued in the new Office of Education series 
New Higher Education. Pre 
pared by Mervin B. Freedman and edited by 
Winslow R. Hatch, this report summarizes the 


Dimensions in 


“progress of social scientific research in identi 
fying the components by which the degree of 
change in student personality, character, and 
values may be ascertained.” 


Rockefeller Panel Report 

The America at Mid-Century Series, pub 
lished by Doubleday and Company for the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., Special Studies 
Project, now has six reports available. The lat 
est, The Power of the Democratic Idea, is “a 
realistic yet hopeful statement of the idea of 
democracy as it has found expression in the 
\merican scene.” The six reports will be pub 
lished in one volume early in 1961. Inquiry con 
cerning the volume should be addressed to: The 
Special Studies Project, Room 922, 50 Rocke 


feller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


How Old Is “Old”? 

With the approach of the January White 
House Conference on the Aging, there is much 
interest in the literature of this field. Always 
timely, as well as worthwhile, the Monthly Let 
ter of the Roval Bank of Canada for October, 
1960, treats of The Social Challenge of Old (ge. 
The Letter is not concerned “with prescriptions 
designed to lengthen life, but with what can be 
done 
of the vears that we have.” 

“Aging in Today's World: a Buying List,” 


toward making fullest and hanniest use 


compiled by Fern Long with the assistance of 


members of the Cleveland Public Library Staff, 


1960 
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and published in the September | issue of the 
A.L.A. Booklist, will aid all those preparing for 
the White House Conference on Aging to be 
held in Washington in January of 1961. The 
introduction to the list suggests some excellent 
additional sources of information: state commis 
sions on the aging, The National Committee on 
the Aging (345 East 46th Street, New York 17 

the American Association of Retired Persons 
925 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C.), 
and the United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 


Books for Today 

One of the latest titles made available by the 
(American Library Association is Let’s Read To 
gether, a carefully chosen list of 500 books for 
family enjoyment. 
Your Child’s Reading 
Today was published by Doubleday and Com 
pany on November 4. Josette Frank, the author, 
is consultant on Children’s Books, Radio, and 
Television for the Child Study 
\merica. 


A revised edition of 


Association of 


Michigan Bibliography 

Penelope Bullock of Eastern Michigan Uni 
versity is the compiler of Michigan Bibliogra- 
phies and Indexes, a list which uses the date of 
publication of Floyd B. Streeter’s Michigan 
Bibliography as the chronological point of be 
ginning. Copies may be obtained from the Divi 
sion of Field Services, Eastern Michigan Uni 
versity, Ypsilanti, Michigan, at 50 cents a copy. 


Arms Control 

The entire Fall, 1960 issue of Daedalus is 
devoted to the problems of arms limitation. All 
essays included represent the points of view of 
the United States. Comments 
on these essays, however, are being obtained 


contributors in 


from foreign observers and will be printed in 
the “Opinions and Issues” Department in the 
next issue. A “Selected Critical Bibliography,” 
compiled and annotated by Christopher Wright, 
indicates articles most directly relevant to cur 


rent discussions of the topic. 


Performing Arts 

In 1957, the Scarecrow Press published a 
Guide to the Musical Arts, compiled by S. Yan 
cey Belknap and covering the years 1953 to 
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1956, The response to this unique volume has 
been so great that the publishers have now is- 
sued the first of a projected series of annual 
supplements under the title of Guide to the Per- 
forming Arts ($15.00). This new index, also 
compiled by S. Y. Belknap, includes the litera 
ture of 46 domestic and foreign journals. The 
television section in this volume is separate from 
the general material. 


Robert Lowell 

The second title in the Contemporary Poet 
Series published by the University of Detroit 
Press (Detroit 21) is Jerome Mazzaro’s annotat 
ed bibliography of Robert Lowell, The Achieve 
ment of Robert Lowell, 1939-1959. Sections of 
the bibliography have already appeared in the 
campus magazine Fresco, but the complete bib- 
liography is available only in book form. The 
edition, limited to 400 copies, is now on sale at 
$2.50 a copy. 

The Bibliographia ad usum seminariorum, an 
annotated basic bibliography compiled under 
the editorship of Dr. Luchesius Smits, O.F.M. 
Cap., is available in an English edition from 
the publisher Bestelcentrale der V.S.K.B. CHey 
endaelse weg 290-300 and Kan. Faberstr. 7, Nij- 
megen, Holland). A ten per cent discount is of- 
fered to subscribers for the complete set of a 
projected 15 volumes. The publisher also issues 
a bibliographic bulletin Scripta recenter edita 
covering new publications since 1959. 

Father Maurice Rouleau, S.S.S., of St. Joseph 
Seminary (Cleveland 12, Ohio) sends us the 
welcome information that this publisher (The 
Dutch Association of Seminary and Monastery 
Librarians) offers its services to anyone who 
wishes to order European books and periodicals 
through them. Their service is “comprehensive, 
prompt, and economical,” and correspondence 
can be carried on in English. For further in 
formation write to: Reverend J. D. Bakker, Bes 
tel Centrale V.S.K.B., 7 Faber Street, Nijme 
gen, Holland. 


Periodical Notes 

With volume seven (1960) Social Compass, 
the review of socio-religious studies, has changed 
its format to a convenient size and is now being 
distributed by Editions Universitaires. 

After more than two years of preparation, the 


first comprehensively international review of 





philosophy in English is ready for distribution. 
Jointly edited by the Department of Philosophy 
of Fordham University (New York) and by 


Berchmans Philosophicum, Heverlee-Louvain, 
“Belgium), the International Review of Phi- 
losophy is published by Fordham University 
Press and is strictly subsidized by foundations 
and private benefactors. The quarterly will aim 
to foster closer intellectual and cutural ties, not 
only between East and West but also between 
Europe and America. In order to make the jour- 
nal more readily available to Asian libraries and 
scholars, part of the quarterly’s endowment has 
been reserved so that the journal may be dis- 
tributed in Asia at less than half the Western 
price. The subscription price for four issues is 
$6.50 ($3.00 in Asia). 

The Way is a new quarterly review of spir- 
ituality published by the London Month. It 
aims to help priests, religious, and laity to a bet- 
ter understanding of the interior life in the 
modern world, aaginst the background of Scrip- 
ture and liturgy. Annual subscription rate is 
$5.00 (31 Farm Street, London, W.1, England). 

The Journal of Education for Librarianship 
appeared in its first issue in July, 1960. Pub 
lished by the Association of American Library 
Schools (331 Library, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois, $5.00), it will replace the re 
ports of the meetings of the AALS as well as 
its Newsletter and Directory. 


Are Librarians Squares? 

Warren S. Bovee says “No” in his article 
on William B. Ready, Director of Libraries at 
Marquette University, in the Voice of St. Jude 
for October, 1960. We are glad that Mr. Ready 
changed the public image of a librarian which 
Mr. Bovee apparently had before this interview. 


Paperbacks 

The New York Times Book Review will again 
publish a paperback book supplement on Janu 
ary 15. Wide distribution is planned, as in for 
mer years, to schools, colleges, and bookstores. 

Paperbacks in Print (3 s a year) is a new 
quarterly list of paperbacks available in Britain. 
Initiated in response to a request for such a 
compilation by the London Branch of the (Brit 
ish) Library Association, the quarterly publica- 
tion may be ordered of Hansom Books, 21 Low 
er Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1. 
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More About the Dewey 


Sixteenth Edition 


“I have read your comment, in the May-June 
issue of Catholic Library World, on my state- 
ment in the sixteenth edition of the Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification: “There is no avoiding the fact 
that, historically, the DC is based upon a Protes- 
tant Anglo-Saxon culture.’ Since your comment 
indicates the probability that you did not under- 
stand and interpret my remark as it was intend 
ed—probably because | did not provide sufhcient 
clarification in the context—may I beg you in 
a subsequent column to share with your readers 
a bit of explanation? 

“Melvil Dewey himself, as a Protestant and 
a Yankee, may be forgiven for having a specific 
point of view. But it is only with the sixteenth 
edition that the existence of this point of view 
is publicly admitted and recognized. Such rec- 
ognition seems to me to be a necessary prerequi 
site to whatever action may be found necessary 
to erase or minimize the potential bias which re 
sults from the specific point of view. In other 
words, I wanted to assure libraries which are not 
Protestant and not Anglo-Saxon that the historic 
basis of DC is acknowledged by the editors and 
that variations from the traditional DC pattern 
are often required to meet the needs of libraries 
with other orientations. 

“There is no implication whatever intended 
that Anglo-Saxon culture is exclusively Protes- 
tant. The orientation has been Protestant and 
\nglo-Saxon; consequently Catholic libraries, 
even if Anglo-American, and Afro-Asian librar 
ies, even if Christian and Protestant, do not have 
their needs fully met. We hope that in time this 
1960 
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situation may be alleviated. The appointment by 
CLA of a committee under Reverend Thomas 
R. Leigh is a step in the right direction.” 
Sincerely yours, 
BenjJAMIN A. CusTER 
Editor of the Decimal 
Classification 


4, p. 1430) of 


Library Resources & Technical Services features 


The winter, 1960, issue (v. 


four reviews of the sixteenth edition of the Dew 
ey Decimal Classification and Relative Index, 
from the United States, Britain, 
France, from Norway. 


from from 

The review from England, contributed by a 
public librarian, includes the following com 
ment: “We are happy to note that the Protes 
tant, Anglo-Saxon bias is now conscious, and are 
led to hope that steps to correct this will be tak 
en in the future. One possible way in which 
this may be done is the provision of alternative 
subdivisions for use in different countries . . .” 

A very opportune occasion for providing an 
alternative scheme for the Dewey 200 section, 
Catholic 


when the Spanish edition of DDC was in prep 


suitable for libraries was apparent 
aration, since the theological book collections in 


the Latin American libraries, for which the 
Spanish version was specifically intended, are 
almost entirely Catholic in nature, and for which 
the present Dewey 200 schedules are wholly in 
adequate. As a matter of fact, a modified Cath 
olic adaptation of the 200 section was offered to 


the Dewey people at the time, at the request of 
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one of the translators of the Spanish edition, 
but it was rejected by a higher board on the 
plea that it involved some change of Dewey 
numbers. Actually the plan as submitted was a 
very modest modification of the Dewey sched- 
ules, mostly interpolations necessitating long 
numbers, and suggesting only a few changes of 
numbers, which were absolutely a “must” in or- 
der to accomplish anything at all. This proposed 
modified plan still fell far short of being a really 
good Catholic plan for the 200 section, one that 
could be adopted and adapted by Catholic li 
braries on all levels, large, medium or small, to 
suit each one’s needs. Yet even this modest adap 
tation failed to win approval. 

The Spanish edition of DDC which was 
printed and distributed had little to offer that 
would be of help to the libraries in Latin Amer 
ica towards solving their problems in the 200 
section. This almost makes a person wonder how 
our American library profession can present a 
tool of such limited usefulness in this area to 
our good neighbors to the South, and then ex 
pect these people in turn to admire and love 
their “understanding” big brothers from the 
States. Could it be another example of an un 
fortunate situation to which President Eisenhow 
er called attention after his recent tour to four 
South American countries? Reference here is to 
a summary statement on the front page of the 
New York Times for March 9, 1960: 

“The President spelled out some of the more 
serious categories of misundertanding he had 
encountered and told how he had tried to coun 
teract them in the four countries he visited. 

“But he also stressed that North Americans 
were not as well informed as they should be re 
garding the Latin Americas, their institutions 
and traditions.” 

As for a satisfactory Dewey 200 plan, Cath 
olic libraries know from long experience what is 
needed, and why the present Dewey 200 sched 
ules fall far short from filling the bill. Years ago 
they prepared the Lynn Alternative Classifica 
tion for Catholic Books (1st ed. in 1937, 2d ed. 
in 1954), designed for use with the LC classifi 
cation schedules. Even a mere glance at these 
rich and extensive Lynn tables will tell anybody 
why the present Dewey 200’s are so unsatisfac 
tory in Catholic libraries, causing one to wonder 
why this has remained true for so long. We 
are now looking forward for the Dewey people 
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to appoint an unbiased liaison agent to work 
with Father Leigh and his committee in trans 
lating the Lynn tables into an adequate alterna 
tive Dewey 200 scheme, which would leave 
everybody concerned the gainer, the DDC as 
well as Catholic libraries in this country and 
elsewhere, also non-Catholic libraries desiring 


to use these schedules as a consultive tool. 


Catholic Subject Headings 
Out of Print 

The publishers of Catholic Subject Headings 
announced that the fourth edition (published 
February, 1958) of this cataloging tool was sold 
out late this summer. Twice as many copies 
were printed this time as for each of the first 
three editions, enough it was thought to last for 
eight to 10 years instead of the usual three to 
four years, and the editor was fairly under th: 
impression that this was his last edition, get 
ting set at the same time to entrust the work to 
a more capable successor. 

As matters stand now, there is no choice but 
to get busy preparing a fifth edition, with 1963 
as a possible goal. While this desk tool will thus 
not be available for a few vears in its latest edi 
tion, it must be remembered that that is the sto 
ry with other similar tools. It is surely far better 
that successive editions sell out rather than have 
a publisher get stuck with a non-seller, which 
would obviously require no more new editions. 

While taking this opportunity to thank all 
libraries, Catholic and others, for their splendid 
support and patronage during the past 18 years 

the first edition was published in 1942), the 
editor, who is also the editor of this column, 
again solicits their continued equally splendid 
cooperation in preparing the next edition. In the 
preparation of the first four editions the editor 
always kept his ears close to the ground, so to 
speak, intent on becoming fully acquainted with 
both the interests and needs of Catholic librar 
ies. These libraries have in turn always respond 
ed magnanimously by supplying the coordinat 
ing editor with new material and helpful criti 
cisms. The project has been a cooperative onc 
from its inception. It originated at the CLA’s 
Cataloging and Classification Round Table in 
1938, when the present editor was requested to 
interest himself in the idea, after an earlier ef 
fort, perhaps not too well planned, did not mate 
rialize. Yet even this earlier effort served a pur 
WORLD 
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pose, as it showed how the work should not be 
done Cit was not sufficiently based on an actual 
stock of books in the field). 

Please continue to jot down your problems, 
your questions, your new ideas and discoveries 
on three by five slips as you experience them at 
the cataloging desk, and keep them handy in a 
little fle. Then you will have them all ready to 
include in a letter to the editor, when you find 
occasion to write to him. These three by five 
slips are the thing. They salvage your good ideas 
on the one hand, lest they lapse into oblivion, 
and, on the other hand, they fit wonderfully 
into the editor’s own working file. It is amazing 
what a fund of good material accumulates over 
the years when librarians and catalogers from 
most of our fifty states Ceven the Hawaiian Is 
lands have been heard from, but not Alaska 
faithfully forward their jottings periodically. 

Lest it be overlooked, we also have a represen 
tative number of enthusiastic followers and co 
operators in our friendly neighbor to the north, 
Canada). 

Even the appendix (an orderly list of names 
of saints, together with their cross references), 
first issued with the third edition of Catholic 


Subject Headings, has proven a boon to Catholic 
libraries. This appendix will apparently again 
have to be a part of the next edition, since the 
new ALA draft code, as presented at the Mon 
treal Catalog Code Revision Institute, is content 
to perpetuate the present ALA confusion and 
maze of inconsistencies with this category of 
names, for which there hardly seems to be an 
excuse, if we are ever to get a cataloging code 
constructed on sound principles. 

After each of the four editions of Catholic 
Subject Headings some Catholic libraries com 
plained about classification numbers supplied 
with this subject-heading tool. Why don’t you 
give Dewey classification numbers below the 
headings in all cases, as you do so nicely and 
consistently for the Lynn-LC schedules, they 
ask. By now we surely know the answer too well. 
The editor is simply limited to the Dewey sched 
ules as they are, where the gaps for Catholic 
literature are many and great. Let us keep our 
fingers crossed that by the time the fifth edition 
of Catholic Subject Headings is ready, this one 


remaining drawback will also have been reme 


died. 
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FROM THE “HEART OF AMERICA’ TO THE TREAS 
URE STATE is a long step; beginning convent life 
within newly constructed walls is a strangely ex- 
hilarating-exhausting experience. Associate Li 
brarian at Saint Mary College, Xavier, Kansas, 
at last month’s compiling, this editor is now Su 
perior of a brand-new convent and librarian of 
a not-so-new high school library. 

This column may be shorter this time, and if 
mail does not find its way out here, next month's 
will be still shorter. And after that? 


Unity in faith... 

Dreaming up a slogan for CBW 1961 was dif- 
ficult, admits Sister Mary Consuelo, R.S.M, Na- 
tional CBW Chairman, in her letter of August 
5. Yet, as Sister continues, “it should not have 
been, when reverberations of remote planning for 
the Ecumenical Council met us at every turn. 
However, our problem was the phrasing. The 
essence of the Council is UNITY, so we evolved 
the theme, “Unity in Faith Through Reading.” 

May all Units of CLA follow the lead of Sis 
ter Mary Consuelo and “think and plan well” 
for an outstanding CBW in ’6l. 
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Views on CBW, medical 
librarians, fruitful reading, 
annual reports take place 


of ‘‘news”’ 


“News” of meetings, old and new... 

Again, Standards for School Library Service 
was the subject of discussion at a Unit meeting. 
For the Micuican Unrr, Monsignor Vincent 
]. Horkan, Superintendent of Parochial Schools 
of the Detroit Archdiocese, clarified ALA's pub 
lication at the semi-annual meeting, October 16, 
at Regina High School, Harper Woods. Section 
meetings followed. 

Hospital librarians had the opportunity at the 
fall meeting of the NortHern Carirornia Unit 
to discuss problems with two prominent west 
coast medical librarians: Mary Hess, Chief Li 
brarian at Veterans Administration Hospital in 
San Francisco, and Sister M. Concordia, O.S.F., 
Librarian at Queen of Angels School of Nurs 
ing, Los Angeles. 

What makes the medical librarian, Miss Hess 
believes, includes personal insight, curiosity, and 
true interest plus much formal training. Re 
quired are knowledge and perception, not onl 
in the field of medicine, but in all areas that con 
tribute to the whole person in the modern world. 

To efficiency of service, which is the aim of 
all librarians, the medical librarian, says Sister 
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M. Concordia, must add the philosophy of serv- 
ice, not to the patron in the abstract, but to the 
individual. Sister's Procedure Manual assures 
carefully planned activities that leave more time 
for personal contacts. (Notes and Quotes, 
NortHerN CAiForNiA and Souruwest Units, 
February, 1960) 

At the spring meeting of the Onranio Unit 
Father V. McKenzie, S.J., Jesuit Seminary, Tor- 
onto, paid tribute to Father Oliver Kapsner, 
O.S.B., expert in the field of Catholic subject 
headings, and explained the progress, uses, and 
values of the Kapsner Catholic Subject Head 
ings. 

In the summer issue of CLW was promised 
more detail of the meeting of the Dayton Sec 
tion of the Cincinnati Unit featuring chil 
dren’s literature. On the primary level Sister M. 
Ferdinand, R.S.M., St. Mary, Piqua, displayed 
six animal stories and explained how she uses 
them in first grade. Discussing desirable syn 
chronization of text and pictures and various ac 
tivities developed through the use of picture 
books were Sister Mary Karla, O.S.F., St. An- 
thony’s, Dayton, and Sister Mary Mark, S.N.D., 
St. Agnes, Dayton. Besides fairy tales, there’s a 
wealth of “new magic” in modern stories of fan 
tasy, of talking beasts, of inanimate objects and 
machinery personified, and of “funny books;” 
and Sister M. Paulette, C.PP.S., St. Mary, Day 
ton, gave her audience examples of all of them. 

Science and biography were the subjects con 
sidered on the intermediate level. “Science can 
be fun,” explained Sister M. Gratian, O.S.F., St. 
Anthony, Dayton, “for science is really knowing 
the truth about the world in which we live, find 
ing it, not by guessing or wishing or hoping, but 
by looking, listening, thinking, and reading 
about what we see and hear.” 

With a wealth of appealing, authentic biogra 
phies for children today, it is not difficult to at 
tract youngsters to reading about heroes whom 
they might well imitate. Sister Virginia Anne, 
S.C., St. Albert the Great, Dayton, showed how 
the works of Mary Fabyan Windeatt, Covelle 
Newcomb, Jeanette Eaton, and Father Gerald 
T. Brennan could be used with success. 


And more views... 
Have you ever tried to define “library”? The 


editor of the June issue of CULS, Bernard H. 
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Dollen, Librarian, Niagara University Library, 
New York, ventures that the most appropriate 
answer he has heard to the question, “What is 
a library?” is that of Father Francis R. Davis, 
Librarian of St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, 
New York: 

“A library is a scientifically organized and ef 
ficiently administered collection of books and 
related materials of communication properly 
housed for maximum use.” 


Books not treaties... 

Extolling the value of books, Dr. Benjamin 
E. Powell, President, ALA, declared before 800 
people at St. John’s University second annual 
Congress for Librarians, February 22, at the Ja 
maica Campus: “Books bring men and coun 
tries more closely together than all treaties. 
Books are the universal bond which unites men 
of good will—not documents signed after high 
debate. When we can break the barriers of lan 
guage, illiteracy, and trade, and open the chan 
nels of communic.tion to permit all people ac 
cess to books of ail nations, we shall be far along 
the road to a peaceful world.” 

In outlining the role of the individual librar 
ian in realizing the theme of the Congress—the 
library, the great potential in our society—Dr. 
Powell recommended scholarship, personal and 
moral qualities, and a professional attitude. 

Keynote speaker of the day, Verner W. Clapp, 
President of the Council on Library Resources, 
told the assembly: “Education does not, for the 
greater part, begin in the library, though it often 


does so, and should always continue there. , 





UNIT CHAIRMEN 


are requested to write to national head- 
quarters for a free copy of the new Unit 
Manual if they have not already re- 
ceived their copy. This publication is 
also available to interested persons and 
non-members at the price of 50¢ pre- 
paid. 

















Where else but in the library can the experience 
of others be already sifted, recorded, and organ- 
ized? Where else can it be consulted so quickly, 
surely, amply, and effectively?” 


Dull? Not at all... 


Some notes from the stirring and informative 
paper on “Youth and Spiritual Reading” by Fa 
ther E. Kennedy, C.SS.R., St. Mary’s College, 
Brockville, Ontario, at the annual spring meet- 
ing May 7, of the Ontario Unit: 

“The sooner high school students reach the 
transition to adult reading the better for future 
reading habits. However, to help them make this 
transition they should be offered books that are 
lively, provocative, inspiring, and even, at times, 
entertaining. . . . Certainly, we are not providing 
adequate spiritual reading for young people un- 
less we give them opportunities to learn of the 
liturgical life of the Church and their part in it. 
. . . Young people are ready to do their part as 
lay apostles if they are given opportunities and 
guidance. . . . Most boys are interested in active 
saints on the heroic scale. . . . . A final and im 
portant thought. Spiritual reading should not be 
forced. If a person reads the first chapter of a 
book and finds that he does not like it, he should 
be able to give it up and try another. . . . He 
should seek enjoyment as well as information and 


education.” 


One man’s work... 


Librarians are expected to submit annual re 
ports to presidents or administrators. Each report, 
however statistical, reflects not only the caliber 
of service offered by the library, but something of 
the personality of the librarian. 

Most interesting and revealing is the 19-page 
mimeographed report of a seminary library after 





a ten-year high school status. Magnificent is the 
work accomplished by the librarian, Father Ed- 
mund L. Binfeld, C.PP.S., in his four-room li- 
brary of the Brumerdale Seminary Library, Can 
ton, Ohio. 

“Perhaps the outstanding accomplishment in 
the library proper, this year (1958-1959), has 
been,” writes Father Binsfeld in his letter to the 
Very Reverend Rector, “the final examination, 
sorting, and disposition of over 5,600 old books 
and periodicals which have been gathering dust 
in the attic since 1948.” 

Courage must be his companion as he tackles, 
apparently alone, the 3,153 books still in the 
storeroom and the 631 books on the cataloguing 
shelves awaiting processing. 

Detailed and original is the treatment of such 
considerations as “Reference Questions An- 
swered,” “Acquisitions by gift from individual 
and unofficial sources,” “Activities of the Librar 
ian,” “Correspondence,” “Exhibits,” “Displays,” 


“Cooperation with individuals and organizations,” 


and finally, “Comparison of Circulation with 
Holdings during 1948-58.” Conclusion to this 
last: The selection demonstrates that Brumerdale 
is a school for boys and young men. 


For better things ... 

Two of the PumapetpHia Area Unit's re 
cently elected officers entered the library field 
through their interest in parish libraries. Both 
Vice-Chairman Catherine H. Keegan, United 
States Treasury Department, Internal Revenue 
Service, and Secretary-Treasurer Madeline C. 
Graham, Board of Education, City and County 
of Philadelphia, were volunteer workers in the 
Aquinas Lending Library. Both gave of their 
time and interest to promote the Catholic Au 
thors Luncheon. 

Wanted: More live news! 








MEMO FROM THE 
ADDRESSOGRAPH DEPARTMENT 


Anyone sending a change of address 
or a change of personnel for any of 
the mailing lists is asked to include the 
old address or the name of the former 
administrator, supervisor or director, 
whichever may be the case. This will 
facilitate the rapid handling of the 
change and enable you to receive all 
mail promptly. 


21st Annual Catholic Book Week 
February 19-25, 1961 


Unity in Faith Through Reading 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Villanova, Pennsylvania 
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The Personnel of a 


Parish Library 


More than any other, a parish library must 
be kept in fine balance. The library staff is as 
important to the success of the venture as the 
book collection. In most cases the staff is respon 
sible for the selection of books, so it can be said 
that the library itself reflects its librarians. 

The question of personnel is the point on 
which many pastors pin their doubts for the 
success of a library. Often they have been urged 
to undertake some project only to have their 
helpers melt away after a short time. It is not 
the books they object to buying, it is the thought 
of another problem thrust in their laps. They 
fear that in a short while the library will disin 
tegrate because of the inertia of the few who 
so enthusiastically insisted on the library in the 
beginning. 

Some pastors who feel the need for books in 
th parish, prefer to pay a part time secretary to 
keep the library open at stated hours. This meth 
od insures the continuance of the library but 
does not make for a stimulating situation. 

There may be some dedicated soul who is 
willing to volunteer several hours weekly to the 
library. She selects the books and makes the 
rules, and even does the publicity. It is unfor- 
tunate that others come to consider the collection 
the librarian’s private property, and hesitate to 
borrow books from what they consider her per- 
sonal collection. When the volunteer tires or 
possibly moves, the parish library falls into de 
cay because no one else is interested. 

The only way to run a parish library efficient 
ly is to interest an ever changing group in the 
work; like a democracy, the library is not run 
is smoothly as when one person controls it. A 
large parish library committee, however, creates 
nore interest in the library throughout the par 
sh. The best publicity is by word of mouth; 
vhen each librarian talks about new books to 
iis family and friends, the news soon spreads. 
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Those interested enough to volunteer to help 
are interested enough to become readers and pa 
trons of the library. The more parishioners who 
serve on the library committee, the less often 
they are called for duty, So as interest increases, 
burdens decrease, except for the chairman of 
the library staff. 

[he most important person in the group is 
the chairman who sees that each person is noti 
hed of the time he is expected to man the li 
brary and that he knows his duties. This respon 
sibility for volunteers should be a changing of 
fice. A year is long enough to carry such respon 
sibilities. Some chairmen depend on the tele 
phone to contact volunteers. Others prepare a 
schedule in advance and use a follow-up post 
card as a reminder. The wise chairman makes 
sure that the librarians have some duty to per 
form and do not feel that library patrons must 
be entertained or put through an inquisition on 
their reading. Volunteers who are earnestly in 
terested in the spread of Catholic literature will 
be careful to create the right atmosphere in the 
parish library. 

The volunteer must not be dismayed if he is 
not overwhelmed by the readers during his tour 
of duty. Before deciding the library has failed, 
the discouraged volunteer should stop in the pub 
lic library during an off period. The percentage 
of readers in this country is small. When that 
number is reduced to those who are interested in 
religious books, the number of patrons is even 
smaller, but they are of the utmost importance, 
and the duty of the parish librarian is to encour 
age them. 
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To Readers of this Column: 

We offer for your consideration, information 
on recent publications which you may have 
missed in The Hospitaller, et al. 

1. Basic Book List for Schools of Nursing. 
Designed to assist the Nursing School librarian 
in book selection. Copies may be ordered from 
the editor, Sister Mary Concordia, O.S.F., 
Queen of Angels School of Nursing, 626 North 
Coronado Terrace, Los Angeles 26, California. 

2. Bibliography of Medical Reviews. vol. 5, 
1960. Included in this volume are more than 
2,300 review articles indexed by the National 
Library of Medicine. This annual volume is 
available from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, United States Government Printing Of 
fice, Washington 25, D.C., at $1.25. 

3. Bibliography of Suggested Reference 
Books for Schools of Nursing, Hospitals, Ward 
Libraries and Administrators. vol. 3, 1960-61. 
“This volume of the Bibliography has been re 
vised and brought up-to-date with approximate 
ly 1,000 new titles and editions.” It is not in 
tended as an inclusive listing, instead it empha 
sizes recent publications. A valuable feature is 
the alphabetical author arrangement. Distribut 
ed by the Matthews Book Company, St. Louis. 

4. Catholic Press Directory for 1960. Avai! 
able from the Catholic Press Association, 6 East 
39th Street, New York 16. Covers Catholic 
newspapers and magazines of the United States 
and Canada. Published annually at $3.00 per 
copy. 

5. The Hospitaller. Official organ of the 
Catholic Library Association Hospital Section, 
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published quarterly under the editorship of 
Marjorie Wannarka, Creighton University, 
Schools of Medicine and Pharmacy Library, 
1401 Davenport, Omaha 2, Nebraska. Orders 
may be placed with the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Hospital Section, St. John’s School of Nurs 
ing, 1802 East 19th Street, Tulsa 4, Oklahoma. 
Subscription rate: $1.00 per year for members; 
$2.00 per year for non-members. 

6. Index Chemicus. Monthly index to 50, 
000 new chemicals reported each year in the 
scientific literature, published by Eugene Gar- 
field Associates, Philadelphia. Inaugural issue 
appeared in 1960. New chemical compounds are 
reported in the Index within 30 days after origi- 
nal publication in the scientific literature. Exist- 
ing indexes appear two to four years after origi 
nal publication dates and the time lag has been 
increasing. Elimination of the lapse in the Index 
has been accomplished through the develop 
ment of new indexing techniques utilizing 
unique manual and machine methods for hand- 
ling scientific information. The Index contains 
listings of chemical names, structural diagrams, 
and molecular formulas as well as complete bib 
liographical information including title, authors, 
institutions, addresses, and original journal ref- 
erences and page locations for each compound. 
Indexes will be cumulated monthly, quarterly, 
and yearly. The techniques used were developed 
by Garfield Associates as a by-product of a ster- 
oid coding project performed for the Pharma 
ceutical Manufacturers Association and _ the 
United States Patent Office. For further infor- 
mation contact Eugene Garfield Associates, 1122 
Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 23, Penn 
sylvania. 

7. Medical Motion Pictures, 1960. Reprint 
from the Bulletin of the American College of 
Surgeons, Sept.-Oct., 1960. 

8. Medical Subject Headings, 1960. Author 
ity list for medical subject headings available 
from the United States Superintendent of Docu 
ments at $2.25. This listing should help the hos 
pital librarian to solve the constant problem of 
uniformity in subject headings. 

9. National Library of Medicine News. vol. 
14, no. 8, August 1959, gives a technical run 
down on medical indexing activities, past and 
present. 


10. Public Relations Gold Mine. vols. 1 and 
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2. The articles in these volumes appeared origi 
nally in publications of the National School 
Public Relations Association, a department ol 
the National Education Association. They have 
been selected for their value for teachers and ad 
ministrators. Single volumes $1.25 each. 

11. Straight Talk about Scholarship. A 
print from Changing Times, the Kiplinger Mag 
azine, March 1960, 


12. School Guidance 


re 


Programs—What and 
Why. Also a Kiplinger reprint. 

Numbers 10, 11 and 12 may be ordered di 
rectly from the National Education Association, 


1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





MEMO FROM THE 
ADDRESSOGRAPH DEPARTMENT 


Anyone sending a change of address 
or a change of personnel for any of 
the mailing lists is asked to include the 
old address or the name of the former 
administrator, supervisor or director, 
whichever may be the case. This will 
faciliate the rapid handling of the 
change and enable you to receive all 
mail promptly. 





CORRECTED ADDRESSES 
F.S.C., for 


mer President of the CLA, has accepted a 


Brother Aurelian Thomas, 
as English teacher for the coming 
year, in the Istituto La Salle, C.P. 544, 
Asmara, Ethiopia. Leaving Rome, where 
he of the Biblioteca 
I asalliana, at the General Motherhouse of 


pe st 


has been librarian 
the Brothers, he asks the prayers of the 


membership for his new mission work. 


Sister Mary Claude, O.P. has been ap 
pointed assistant librarian at Edgewood 
College of the Heart, 
Wisconsin. Receiving her Master of Arts 


Sacred Madison, 
degree in Library Science from the Uni 
versity of Illinois in 1953, Sister has served 
as Acquisitions librarian and Circulation 
and Reference librarian at Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois. 
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What they've heen daying about 


Bruce Gall Rooks 


“A Catholic book on Russia that one must 
read...’ — Paul Mailleux, S.J. 


CHRIST IN RUSSIA 


By Helene Iswolsky 


This panoramic picture of the religious history of Russia 
from its beginnings to the present raises a strong voice 
proclaiming both the need and the hopeful basis of the 
eventual reunion of Eastern and Western Christianity. 

$3.95 


tiie 


“,.. a unique book .. . dedicated to the youth of America...” 
— Ave Maria 


FATHER MADDEN’S LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Richard Madden, O.C.D. 

No pious frills, no beating around the bush in this life of Christ for teen- 

agers by a priest who knows them well. A great book with an important mes- 

sage: Christ speaks to everyone, even teenagers. $2.95 














*“... there is hardly a paragraph which does not strike 








a spiritual note.’’ — Msgr. John S. Kennedy 


A TRAPPIST WRITES HOME 


The letters of Dom Gerard McGinley, O.C.S.O., to his family. 
With an introduction by Father Raymond 


These letters reveal not only the warm, personal story 
of this individual Trappist but many secrets of these 
silent men of God. 


$3.25 





Sean they'll be talhing about... 


THE SCHOOL EXAMINED: 


Its Aim and Content 
By Vincent E. Smith, Ph.D. 


Sure to be helpful in meeting America’s 
crisis in education—a leading Christian 
educator talks plain language in address- 
ing such issues as the establishment of a 
unified curriculum at all levels of the 
school ladder and the goals of a truly 
Christian education. $5.75 


CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY & 
INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


By Anton C. Pegis, Ph.D. 


The Christian philosopher’s exercise of 
freedom in thought is a perennial prob- 
lem. Here all facets of the issue are ex- 
amined and the difficulties of developing 
a truly scientific philosophy within a com- 
mitment to the Faith are courageously 
presented, $3.50 





THE BRUCE 
3411 Bruce Building 


PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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ANTHONY Joseph. The Rascal and the Pil 
grim; the story of the boy from Korea. 242 p. 
60-10823. Farrar. $3.75. 

Joseph Anthony received wide publicity as the subject 

of magazine articles, and through TV appearances. Joe 

is the rascal and pilgrim of the title; much of his ras 
cality was precipitated by his one-minded ambition to 
come to America. When the North Koreans marched 
into Seoul, this beggar orphan was caught in the mass 
exodus, was wounded and rescued by GI’s. On recov- 
ering, he helped in Army camps, in the mess halls, 
supply tents, and as interpreter. Joe moved from one 
company to another, liked what he saw of the Amer- 
ican soldiers, and determined to reach the U.S.A. The 
first leg of his journey brought him to Japan, where at 

the Itazuke Air Force Base he met Father Werr, a 

Franciscan chaplain, who was to prove a strong in 

fluence in his life. For some time Joe had felt a need 

for a religion, and in trying to decide, he attended dif- 
ferent services. “The Protestants had the most sing 
ing; the Catholics had the most kneeling; every religion 

collected money.” Joe made his decision and in 1953, 

at the age of 13, became a Catholic. He was baptized 

“Anthony,” for the patron saint of lost objects. In the 

same year arrangements were made for his entry into 

the United States. After a year at Boys Town, he 
joined Father Werr at an Air Force base in California, 
then to Illinois, college, and marriage. The book gives 

1 good picture of war-torn Korea, and a strong and 

candid account of the maturing of a boy exposed to 

the horrors of conflict. For older young adults. 
YOLANDA LACOVANTUNO 
Young Adult Librarian 
Nathan Straus Library 


The New York Public Library 


MALVERN, Gladys. Patriot's Daughter. 222 p. 
60-9184. Macrae-Smith. $2.95. 

\nastasia Lafayette, daughter of the Marquis de La 
fayette, is the title figure. On her wedding night she 
reviews her life and that of her famous father, from his 
part in the American Revolution to his imprisonment 
during the Reign of Terror and his final release. A 
well written story for teen-agers. The historical back 
ground should make this good curriculum enrichment 
material in history, as well as good recreational read 
ing. Recommended for the 10-14 age level, or the slower 
reader up to the 16 year age level. 

Sister Mary Huon, S.M. 

Mercy High School 


Riverhead, New York 


CARBONNIER Jeanne. Congo Explorer. 152 
p. 59-11850. Scribner. $3.00. 


Pierre Savorgnan de Brazza is a new figure in the field 
f biography for young adults. With Africa in the news 
lay after day, his story comes as a timely one. The 
rritory of the French Congo, now a republic, has its 
ipital, Brazzaville, named for him. The characters are 
ell drawn, and there is enough suspense to hold the 
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interest of boys as well as girls. The style is simple and 

will serve well for the older reluctant reader. Recom 

mended for either the history or biography shelf. 
Sisrer Mary Hucn, $.M 
Mercy High School 
Riverhead, New York 


HARKINS, Philip. The Day of the Drag Race. 
223 p. 60-11707. Morrow. $2.95. 

Oscar MacKenzie, a high school student and backyard 
mechanic, has a consuming devotion to his hot rod 
Dreaming of victory in his first drag race, his imagina 
tion changes him into a famous Le Mans competitor, 
or an ace in the Mille Miglia. Disaster strikes when 
his car develops trouble at the qualifying race. Waiting 
at a filling station for the replacement part, Oscar helps 
the attendant, and grudgingly admits that public re 
lations are as important as motor repair knowledge. 
When his application to the University is rejected for 
poor grades, he accepts the filling station’s offer of a 
job. A visit to the University campus stuns Oscar into 
realizing that the energy he has spent on hot rods 
could be diverted to more important things, and he 
resolves to try once more Technical information is 
given in an easy style that should appeal to younger 
boys and to slower readers. The humor is often obvi 
ous, but the slang is not overdone, and there is a 
healthy moral in this portrait of a teenage Walter 
Mitty. Not so probing as Felsen or Gault, the book 
will still be useful in public and school libraries 

Juxia Lostnsk1 

Young Adult Consultant 

Westchester Library System 


WISE, Winifred E. Rebel in Petticoats; the life 
of Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 204 p. 60-8103. 
Chilton, $2.95. 


Born in 1815 into a Presbyterian household at a time 


when women had almost as few rights as slaves on 








plantations, Elizabeth Cady was to become a pioneer 
for women’s rights. Rebellious, yet sensitive, she tried 
unsuccessfully to console her father on the death of 
the family’s only son, by mastering Greek, an unheard 
of feminine accomplishment. Attending the Troy Fe 
male Seminary, Elizabeth experienced a kind of reli 
gious hysteria, forcing her to leave school. She refused 
her brother-in-law’s offer of marriage, resolving never 
to see him again rather than to ruin her sister's life. 
Elizabeth then became interested in the Abolitionist 
movement and married one of its leaders, Henry Stan 
ton, against her father’s wishes. With Lucretia Mott 
and Susan B. Anthony, she helped to form the Wom 
en’s Loyal League to fight the battle for the right to 
vote. The book is sympathetically written; an accurate 
picture of the times and people. A few anti-religious 
statements attributed to Lucretia Mott and other char 
acters may limit this to mature readers; read before 
you circulate. 

Juxta Lostnsk1 

Young Adult Consultant 

Westchester Library System 


LAGUS, Charles. Operation Noah: illus. 176 
} 
p. 60-12492. Coward McCann. $4.00. 


Operation Noah was organized to rescue and provide 
sanctuary for the thousands of animals stranded by 
the Hood waters of the Zambesi River when the Kariba 
Dam imprisoned the great river behind a concrete wall. 
The construction of the largest man-made lake in the 
world created a pressing problem when it became clear 


that only aid from private subscriptions could complete 


rescue operations for the animals since government 
help fell far short. Public opinion undoubtedly was 


responsible for the assignment of a B.B.C. team to 
cover the reclamation project. Written in lively style, 
the pathos is still strongly underscored. A fine book 
for young people, though its interest is by no means 
restricted to them. 
Sister Marie Pus, S.S.]. 
St. James School 


Ferndale, Michigan 


McKINNEY, Roland J. Famous French Paint 
ers; illus. with reproductions of the artists’ 
paintings. 157 p. Dodd Mead. $3.00. 


Composed of an introductory historical chapter fol 
lowed by a series of eleven short, provocative biogra- 
phies, this collection is simply written for a young audi 
ence. With each biography is an illustration of the 
artist's work. The scope includes examples of the Ro 
mantic and Impressionist schools. The style is smooth 
and the content significant, making this a worthwhile 
addition to the art collection of a young peoples’ library. 
Representative artists include Corot, Delacroix, Manet, 
Degas, Cezanne, Renoir, Van Gogh, Gaugain, Matisse, 
Picasso and Braque. Briefly, Mr. McKinney's work can 
be summed up in the words of Georges Braque, “With 
age, art and life become as one.” The reading audience 
is not limited to the young alone, anyone interested in 
painting will find this an enjoyable book. 

Sister Mane Pius, S.S.]. 

St. James School 

Ferndale, Michigan 





The American 
Assembly Series 


GOALS FOR AMERICANS 


Report of President's Commission On National Goals 


Certain to be one of the most widely read books of 
the year, due to the extensive publicity and promo- 


tion it will receive through all media. 


This book contains the official Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on National Goals. It sets a series 
of goals for vital areas of our national life, and devel- 
ops an outline of policies and programs to attain these 
goals. Its message speaks to all Americans telling us 
what we can do as individuals to help our nation 
achieve its objectives. The issues are stated clearly 
and concisely; the proposals are bold and decisive 
calling for specific courses of action and continuing 
discussion and debate among intelligent Americans. 


SECRETARY OF 
STATE 
Edited by Don K. Price 


This book examines the office of the 
Secretary of State, describing and 
criticizing the complex roles and re- 
lationships that make the office what 
it is today: the head of a vast ex- 
panding federal department deeply 
involved in vital domestic and world 
affairs. 

The effects of the many influences 
on the office of the Secretary of State 
are examined here for the first time. 
Seven highly qualified experts who 
have had important roles in shaping 
the State Department of today an- 
alyze the many facets of the Secre- 
tary’s task. 

200 pp., $3.50, Clothbound 
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BY MIRIAM WESSEL 


Chief, Main Library Children’s Room 
Detroit Public Library 


ANGELO, Valenti. The Candy Basket; illus. 

by the author. 39 p. 60-4372. Viking. $2.50. 
A lively tale of a little mouse, carried away by curio 
sity, who crept from his hole behind the big hotel 
bakery oven to watch the chefs concoct a beautiful 
candy basket and fill it with dozens of cookies. Unable 
to resist nibbling at the basket, the mouse creeps inside 
and before he can escape, he is carried into the hall 
where the Friends of the Animals Club is holding a 
fund-raising banquet. He is shortly discovered with 
hilarious results. A pleasant little story for younger 
readers, delightful illustrations. Grade 3-5. 


BAKER, Augusta. The Golden Lynx and other 
Tales; illus. by Johannes Troyer. 160 p. 60 
7618. Lippincott. $3.00. 

Sixteen stories from Scandinavia, India, Italy, Poland 

and Scotland. All of these tales originally appeared in 

collections now out of “print and all of them have 
stood the test of time. It is to be regretted that the 
complete collections are no longer available, but this 
selection represents some of the best-known and loved 
among the stories. Grade 4-5. 


‘BRYSON, Bernarda. The Twenty Miracles of 
St. Nicholas, who was born in the third cen 
tury of our era and died in the year three 
hundred and forty-five, leaving behind him 
many songs and legends of his wonderful pow 
ers; illus. by the author. 88 p. 59-7338. Little 
Brown. $4.75. 

[Twenty short legends concerning St. Nicholas, for 
whom there is little historical material. Written in 


readable fashion and lavishly illustrated with illumina- 
tions in the Byzantine style. An outstanding example 
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of bookmaking. Useful for any age, but of particular 
interest to fifth and sixth graders. 


DANIEL-ROPS, Henry. Golden Legends of 
Young Saints; illus. by Mary Reed Newland. 
192 p. 60-790. Kenedy. $2.95. 

Interesting accounts of fifteen young saints of different 

countries and periods, who practiced exceptional virtue 

in their lives. It ends with a short sermon on sanctity 
and how it may be achieved by young people. Grade 


5-8. 


DAVIS, Kenneth S. Flight to Glory, the stor) 
of Charles A, Lindbergh and the Spirit of St. 
Louis. 56 p. 60-6191. Garden City. $2.50. 


A brief story of Lindbergh's Atlantic flight that recre 
ates the atmosphere of adventure and suspense of this 
record-making flight. Not as poetic in style as Alice 
Dalgliesh’s Ride on the Wind, but still well written, 
emphasizing the qualities of character that enabled 
Lindbergh to succeed. Grade 4-5. 


DOANE, Pelagie. God Made the World. unp. 
60-11356. Lippincott. $2.75. 


Charming pictures in tones of green, brown, and gray 
accompany a simple text showing the wonders of na 
ture, the changing seasons, and the relationships of 
human beings, as part of the entire world God has 
made. Grade 1-3. 


FLOETHE, Louise Lee. The Indian and His 
Pueblo; illus. by Richard Floethe. 32 p. 60 
12609. Scribner. $2.95. 

The present day life of the Pueblo Indian, the build 

ing of homes, arts and crafts, and ceremonial dances; 

illustrated in fine color. This is of interest as a picture 


book as well as being useful for informative reading 
Grade 2-4. 


HASKELL, Arnold Lionel. The Wonderful 
World of Dance. 95 p. 60-6640. Garden City. 
$2.95, 

A brief, general presentation of the evolution of the 

dance in its changing forms, from the earliest religious 

exercises, to ballet and modern ballroom dancing. There 
is biographical material about famous dancers and 


choreographers. Profusely and handsomely illustrated. 
Grade 7-8. 


HUBBARD, Margaret Ann. Vincent de Paul; 
illus. by Harry Barton. 190 p. 60-10366. Fai 
rar, Straus and Cudahy. (Vision books, 48. 
$1.95. 

The heroic life of St. Vincent de Paul, Saint of Char 

ity, from the age of sixteen when he began his studies 

in theology until his death. Well written, inspiring 
account; quite timely since the three hundredth anni 








versary of the Saint’s death will be celebrated this 
year. The research is carefully done. Grade 5-8. 
Marcia Mazzuccui 
Children’s Librarian 
Utley Branch Library 
HUGGETT, Renee. Fatima, 78 p. Harrap. 
1959. 
Ihe story of Fatima, simply told for younger children. 
Ihe writing is at times uneven, but the author has a 
real feeling for the country and its people, and suc 
ceeds in making the story reverent and believable with 


out falling into sentimentality. Grade 4-6. 


JOHNSON, Gerald W. America Moves For 
ward; a history for Peter; illus. by Leonard E. 
Fisher. 224 p. Morrow, $3.95. 

[he third in a group of histories the author has writ 

ten for his grandson, dealing with events from 1917 

until now. Important figures of the time and their con 

tributions are discussed, as well as events. The style is 


quite vigorous. Grade 6-8. 


MUNARI Bruno. Bruno Munari’s ABC. unp. 
World. $3.50. 

A handsome alphabet book done in modern realistic 

style with little text, but with beautifully drawn letters 


and pictures. A fine use of color. Age 3-6. 


MURPHEY Eleanor A. Nihal; illus. by Ezra 
Jack Keats. 34 p. 59-11396. Crowell. $3.00. 
A story of outstanding quality, quiet but intense in its 
impact upon the reader. It tells of Nihal, a twelve year 
old boy of Ceylon whose father has died and whose 
mother is happily remarried to Lauri, a fisherman who 
lives near the Indian Ocean. Lauri is strong and vigor 
ous and loves the sea and is happy in his life as a 
fisherman, and his hope is that Nihal will share this 
Sut though Nihal is fascinated 
he knows that 


life when he is older. 
by the ever-changing face of the sea, 
he does not wish to be a fisherman and he is appren 
hensive of the disappointment that it will cause his 
mother and Lauri. In developing his gift for painting, 
however, he discovers the way in which he can best 
express his love for the sea. Sensitive delineation of 
character and setting perhaps make this a book for the 
special reader, but it is worth making the effort to 


introduce it to all children. Grade 6-8. 


REEDER, Russell P. The Story of the Revolu 
tionary War; illus. and maps by Frederick 
Chapman. 249 p. 59-12235. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. 

A companion volume to the Story of the Civil War 

by the same author. Though the style is not outstand 

ing, there is a good picture of the action of the war 
from Lexington to the surrender at Yorktown, with 
analyses of battles and campaigns, and good character 


ization of some of the important figures. Grade 6-8. 





TAYLOR, Duncan. Chaucer's England. Roy. 
$3.50. 

The social life and customs of fourteenth century Eng 

land as they might have been seen by Chaucer. There 


are details of the social structure, law, government, the 


monetary system, homes, education, recreation and arts 
of the people. Among the characters drawn are Lang- 
land, Froissart, Edward the Black Prince, and Wy- 
cliffe. Good background for children who may go on 
to the Canterbury Tales. Grade 6-8. 

YASHIMA, Taro, The Golden Footprints; illus. 
59-11543. World. 


by Taro Yashima. unp. 
$2.95. 
[his story by a contemporary writer, adapted and 


translated by Taro Yashima, is one of unusual charm, 
written with great sensitivity. Shotaro, a small boy, has 
been given a baby fox captured by his father. His re 
sponsibility is to care for it until it is full-grown, when 
it will be doubly valuable for its fur and as food. He 
is in despair when the fox steadily refuses to eat, but 
as it unaccountably continues to grow and develop. 
Shotaro realizes it is being mysteriously fed. The solu 
tion is unexpected, full of authentic feeling and ap 
peal, and marked by a slow but sure development of 
understanding and sympathy between the wild animal 
and the small boy. Grade 4-6. 
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GLAISTER, Geoffrey Ashall. An Encyclopedia 
of the Book: Terms used in paper-making, 
printing, bookbinding and publishing with 
notes on illuminated manuscripts, bibliophiles, 
private presses and printing societies. Includ 
ing illustrations and translated extracts from 
Grafisk Uppslagsbok (Esselte, Stockholm 
World Publishing Company. Cleveland and 
New York. $17.50. 

The subtitle is a good indication of the scope of the 

work which, however, excludes terms pertaining to 

advertising, newspaper and commercial work. In gen 
eral, the body of the text appears to have been written 
in 1957, with various addenda for developments dur 
ing 1958 and 1959. The arrangement is alphabetical 
with numerous “See” and “See also” references. There 
are occasional and very brief bibliographical notes at 
the end of articles, viz., “Bestiary.” The strength of 
the Encyclopedia is in its concise, well written and 
beautifully illustrated articles on technical processes 
and equipment, viz., four pages on “Collotype” with 
one plate, ten half-tones and one drawing; five pages 
on “Ink and inking devices” with eleven illustrations; 
on “Marbling” there is one column with one half-tone 
and four beautiful tipped-in examples of marble pa 
pers. On “Monotype” there are six pages with eleven 
half-tones and four drawings; on “Paper” there are 
six pages for main and subsidiary articles including 
seventy-two cross-references; the article on “Letters 
forms and styles” deserves particular attention for its 
succinct history accompanied by good illustrations, viz., 
of the lettre batarde. The article on Bible printing is 
somewhat inadequate. 

Quite surprisingly there is a large number of arti 

cles, usually brief, on illuminated manuscripts with a 

cross-references under that 


considerable number of 


term; the Book of Kells and the Lindisfarne Gospels 


are given mention but without reference to the re 
cent facsimile editions. 
The Encyclopedia is replete with unusual words 


such as “babery” (babewynnery), “caoutchouc bind 
ing” 


ful here 


(a note on pronunciation would have been help 
“orihon” and others, as well as more com 
mon words such as “enchiridion” and “rituale;” in the 
case of the last two, the definitions are a bit limited. 

The major deficiency of the work, which is rela 
view of the total number of articles 


tively minor in 


carried, is a failure to consider some of the outstand 
ing American publishers and other American con 
While Aiken 
the Roycroft Press and Hubbard, there are no en 
work of William J. 
connection with lamination and print lifting, nor on 
Matthew Carey, the firms of Bowker, P. F. Collier, 


Donnelly and the Lakeside Press, or H. W. Wilson. 


tributions. there are articles on and 


tries on the current Jarrow in 
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The Reference Guide to Current Literature is includ 
ed but not the corresponding Publisher's Trade List 
Publisher's Weekly is 
tion. Among type-specimen books, those from Amer 
Book-Stratford and the 
Many British 


such as the Felicia Hemans poetry prize of a bronze 


Annual, though given men 


ican Kingsport Press are 


omitted. minor prizes are mentioned 


medal and a small cash award, while much more im 
Bancroft prizes, 
Hartford 
Foundation Award, John Newbery medal, Phi Beta 
Society of 


portant American prizes such as the 


Bollingen prize in poetry, Huntington 


Kappa awards, and the Poetry America 


awards are omitted. A nong the few American prize 
inclusions are the Caldecott medal and the Pulitzer 
prizes. The Book of the Month Club which pio 


neered in its field and the Literary Guild do not re 


ceive mention. On the other hand, some of the tech 
nical developments initiated by the Minnesota Min 
ing and Manufacturing Company are included. This 
lack of proportion in American entries also applies 
to the bibliography where such a significant title as 


The Book in 


With the exception of the omissions noted above 


Lehmann-Haupt’s America is omitted 


magnificently 
work 


most educational institutions. 


P. WILLGING 
Director of Libraries 

The Catholic University of 
Washington, D.C. 


this is a porduced, well-edited, splen 


didly illustrated which deserves a place in the 


libraries of 


EUGENI 


Ame rica 





WOOLF, Leonard. Sowing: an autobiography 
of the years 1880 to 1904. 224 p. 60-12726. 
Harcourt, Brace. $4.50. 


The candid, occasionally simple minded, autobiography 


of the founder of the Hogarth Press, who “. . . con 
verted T. S. Eliot into a Briton.” From his nursery 
years to the return of the century, Woolf betrays a 


kind ot 


claims of agnosticism. He writes of a small boy's awak 


muffled yearning after religion, despite his 


ening fears, the comforts of a middle-class Jewish 


home, the squalors of London streets. His education 
he describes as desiccation, erosion, mouldiness 


frustration. Ihe style is precise, irritating, read 


able, dated and British There is a constant stress on 
book is not without a pe 


highmaster of St 


intellectual values, but the 


culiar warmth. A vignette of the 


Paul’s precedes longer, often moving, portraits of Lyt 


| 


ton Strachey, Henry James, Bertrand Russell, and 


G. E. Moore 

It seems curious that Woolf, boggling at tradition 
and religion, was prepared almost to sanctify a phi 
losopher like Moore. Yet the attitudes expressed in 
these pages seem eminently Victorian, if not Tory, in 


their emphasis on school, sport, and empire. 








Watching his character emerge, we are struck by 
his simple stubbornness, idealization of youth, and 
personal and period loyalties. For him and for his 
circle, art, humanism, and friendship were the sub 
stitutes for faith. 

We become aware, as we read, that the Bloomsbury 
set through which he moved, was disagreeable, often 
insolent, even at times insufferable. But the literary 
asides will interest any student of the period; his taste 
is discerning, as a check of the Hogarth Press list will 
show, but the praise for Swinburne rings strange to 
our ears. And we are struck at last with the conviction 
that the condescension of his class and circle seemed 
to mark him with the basic silliness of a snob: 
“ . . though brainy and queer, I was a good fellow.” 

Again and again, he uses the image of the shell, 
the carapace, in describing himself. And we are left 
with the portrait of a turtle: cold, beaked and self 
encased, emerging from a brackish Bloomsbury stream 


to watch the late sun with an aging, lidded eye. 


W. J. R. 





WILDER, Amos N. Theology and Modern Lit- 
erature. Harvard University Press. 145 p. 
1958. 

This work is the published form of the William Belden 
Lectures given at Harvard in 1956. Mr. Wilder con 
siders his lectures “a series of soundings or explorations” 
of the possible rapprochement of the disciplines of the 
ology and literary criticism, particularly in respect to 
the contemporary crisis of consciousness. Secular art 
and theology, he feels, have much to teach each other; 
he is careful, however, to respect the autonomy of art, 
and tends to place theology in the role of pupil. 

The argument that runs through the lectures and ties 
them together is that much of modern literature, in con 
trast with the Christian Idealism of Victorian literature, 
gives a deeper and more realistic image of the spiritual 
condition of modern man. Therefore modern writing is 
seen to be capable of illumination by the theologian 
trained in literature, and offers useful insights into 
classic spiritual problems. How, Mr. Wilder asks, can 
Hawthorne, Dostoievsky, Hopkins, Gide, Bernanos, and 
others, be fully understood without a knowledge, in 
each case, of early New England theology, Eastern 
orthodoxy, Scotian philosophy, the Reformed Church, 
and Jansenism? The point is well made, though the 
author tends to confuse the fruits of theology with 
those of philosophy, as in the case of Scotus; and there 
is a tendency to categorize certain writers rather hastily, 
as in the case of Mauriac, whose alleged “Jansenism” 
is still in debate. 

Yet modern literature, which has scandalized so many 
Christians, is often not only a rebuke and criticism of 
current moral and spiritual attitudes, but holds prom 
ise of awakening Christian theological studies from 
their apparent soporific state through its profound in 
sights into the issues of good and evil, salvation and 
damnation. Mr. Wilder approves many Catholic studies, 
including those of Maritain, Allen Tate, and others, 
but he refers more often to Protestant contributions, 
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and to the scarcity, though increasing introduction, of 
literary studies into the curricula of Protestant sem- 
inaries. While he tends to exaggerate the claims for 
literature, his appeal is often like some Catholic writers, 
John Cogley of the Commonweal for example, who are 
calling for bolder pioneering in American Catholic 


theological studies. 

The two closing lectures are practical illustrations of 
the over-all argument—a study of Robinson Jeffers’ 
(erroneous) view of the meaning of the Passion, and 
a study of Faulkner's critique of superficial morality 
and superstition in The Sound and the Fury. These 
studies have the beauty of being perfect examples of 
Mr. Wilder's call for literary criticism joined with 
“Christian discrimination,” to meet the highest em 
pirical standards of investigation and judgment. 

Much that Mr. Wilder says about modern literature 
and modern man has been said before, often not as 
well. His originality lies in his presupposition, most 
clearly stated in the lecture on “Theology and Aes 
thetic Judgment,” that, like Christian theology centered 
on the fact of the Incarnation, the artistic imagination 
opens itself to all levels of reality and truth, but espe 
cially to man, all men, in their creatural finitude and 
yearning for more abundant life. The author rejects 
the romanticized interpretation of the Bible as “litera 
ture,” and the classical theories of imitation and lit 
erary types; he refreshingly denies the existence or 
possibility of a “Christian aesthetic.” Yet he is deeply 
convinced there is an aesthetic of realism, analogous to, 
and fostered by, the Christian approach to human life 
“at so deep a level that it disallows all existing cul 
ture.” 

His essentially naturalistic aesthetic, viewed in the 
light of the modern Protestant “theology of crisis,” 
with its great interest in symbolism, tends to obviate 
dogmatic theology and transcendental religion, leading 
Mr. Wilder to assert, for example, that the Catholic 
doctrine of tran-substantiation is “the key to Catholic 
art,” but that this, unfortunately, binds the artist to a 
miraculous, sacral order that “excludes the whole sweep 
of human experience and talent.” Historically, it may 
be that this has sometimes been the case, but it is no 
more intrinsic to Catholic thought than the often found 
aesthetic asceticism of Protestantism. Nonetheless, Mr. 
Wilder has raised important questions concerning the 
aesthetic presuppositions of Christians, and his book 
should especially interest, perhaps even inspire, Cath 
olics who are seeking to vindicate the profoundly spir 
itual nature of much that will last in modern art. 

Ricuarp K. LEEMAN 
Department of English 
College of St. Catherine 
St. Paul, Minnesota 





DEADERICK, Barron. Campaigns and Battles 
of America (1755-1865). Christopher. 1959. 
$4.00. 

Too bombastic and jingoistic for use as young adult 

background reading, this work is also insufficient as 

“an outline of famous campaigns and battles.” Mr. 
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Deaderick has managed to fit the phrases “line of com- 
munication” and “concentration of superior combat pow 
er against a single point” into almost every page. In 
peppering his paragraphs with cliches and catchwords, 
the author misses the strategic outline, execution and 
results of the entire War of 1812. While quite will 
ing to moralize and to enter into the minds of generals 
and combatants, he fails to present even the hint of 
the essential error of the American campaign into Can 
ada, the effective British blockade after 1813 is missed, 
and the American success in privateering in 1813-1814. 
There are no maps; spotty biographical sketches are in 
cluded; the bibliography is antique; and a classified 
name list passing under the heading of an “Index” 


R.B.O'K. 


completes the work. 





FOLEY, Daniel J. The Christmas Tree; An 
Evergreen Garland Filled with History, Folk 
lore, Symbolism, Traditions, Legends and 
Stories. 159 p. 60-16234. Chilton. $3.50. 

This season of the year inevitably produces a plethora 

of books designed to be sold to men of good will. 

Much of it, unfortunately, will not contribute to the 

brightness of the season. A good example of what | 

don’t want to find under mine on Christmas morning 
is The Christmas Tree, by Daniel J. Foley. Poorly or 
ganized, at times ungrammatical, and badly illustrated, 
the “Garland” can’t decide what it wants to be, and 
is therefore only a handful of weeds and prickles. 

In attempting to cover the topics in the subtitle, 

Mr. Foley is vague and superficial about almost every 


thing. His book is filled with such enlightening and 
isolated statements as: “In the Krausniak memoirs 
there is a touching description of the first family tree 
set up in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1835,” and “The pop 
lar, the cherry, the ash, the apricot, the apple, the 
hawthorn are rich in legend drawn from the folklore 
of every country in the old world.” His text adds little 
to our knowledge; a good encyclopedia would have 
much more information. 

The last part of the book is a “do-it-yourself” guide 
to tree decorators; the December issue of any popular 
home Magazine will have more original ideas, clearer 
instructions, and better photographs. 

The book concludes with a collection of “Stories 
and Legends of the Tree,” a list of “Children’s Books 
about the Christmas Tree,” a “Bibliography” and an 
“Index.” These are the only organized sections of the 
book and might prove useful to librarians. 

Joan LoNERGAN 





rIMMERMANS, Felix. The Christ Child in 
Flanders. Trans. by Elinor C. Briefs. 197 p. 
60-14060. Regnery. $3.95. 
Admirers of great Flemish religious art might turn to 
The Christ Child in Flanders for a similar experience 
in literature. They are, I’m afraid, in for a disappoint 
ment. It is one thing to see the Holy Family pictured 
in the garb and surroundings of cultures and times 
other than their own, but to sustain this artistic con 
ception through the length of a novel is something 
quite different. When a story as familiar as the Christ 
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olic reference work, Volume 6 gives 
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thousands of books by Catholic authors 
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mas legend is transposed to a medieval Flemish set 


ting, the incongruities become too strongly evident. 
Although Timmermans told his story with reverence, 
there is something humorous in scenes such as these: 
the parish priest advising Mary to join the convent; 
Elizabeth preparing ham and scrambled eggs for her 
visiting cousin; Joseph packing a pair of socks and a 
clean shirt to run away from the situation in which 
he finds himself; the Angelus bells ringing during the 
Visitation; and the Holy Family escaping into Hol 
land. Such deliberate historic, cultural, and geographic 
anachronisms are inclined to unnerve the reader ac 
customed to more traditional tales of Christmas. 


Timmermans wrote in simple, poetic style, and the 
tone of the book is generally suitable to the telling ot 
the Christmas story. The pen-and-ink drawings are 
done with charm. At first sight, the book seems appro 
priate for Christmas giving and reading. But reading it 
is a rather frustrating experience. There is too much 
beauty in the Gospel narrative to require such a far 
flung attempt at freshness. 


Joan LONERGAN 


SPARK, Muriel. The Go-Away Bird; and othe: 
stories, 215 p. 60-13586. Lippincott. $3.75. 
A collection of sophisticated short stories that will be 
new to American readers, since most of them appeared 
first in European periodicals. Mrs. Spark is an accom 
plished writer; her dialogue is true, her characteriza 
tion authentic, and her plots (when she uses them 
are credible. She takes great pleasure in spoofing; her 

wit is good natured, but calculated to devastate. 
The stories are often so different in style and sub 
ject that you might think they were written by dif 
ferent hands; but they are all marked by eerie over 
tones created by handling the real and the unreal with 
the same matter-of-fact acceptance. The recognition of 
life’s ironies and simplicities gives the writing a fresh 
ness not often found in slick or quality fiction. There 


is a serious underlayment of purpose in the stories. 


“The Black Madonna,” is an adroit comment on the 
color bar in which a “liberal” religious couple pro 
duces a black child; there is no comment by the au 
thor. The other stories follow the same path of indi 
rection and understatement; the situations, the charac 
ters are allowed to speak for themselves. 

“The Twins” is a story, reminiscent of Henry James, 
of a children-adults relationship that leaves the reader 
wondering about childhood, corruption, and _ reality. 
“Miss Pinkerton’s Apocalypse” is an effervescent ac 
count of an antique collector's encounter with flying 
saucers. The best thing that can be said of “The Go 
Away Bird” is that it lends a good title to the book. 
It is, in my opinion, the weakest story of the collec 
tion. Abnormality, in its lighter aspects, is dealt with 
in “A Sad Tale’s Best for Winter,” and more serious 
ly in “Come Along, Marjorie.” “The Seraph and the 
Zambesi” is a Christmas story in which angels appear. 
And the last tale of the collection is told by a ghost. 

Joan LoNERGAN 
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MERTON, Thomas. Disputed Questions. 297 
p. 60-12363. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $3.95. 


Columns of nonsense and a certain amount of sense, 
n popular and avant garde pages, have been written 
ibout Boris Pasternak. In Disputed Questions, Merton 
goes fully and seriously into the whole affair. Paul 
Cuneo, editor of the Critic, remarked in the Thomas 
More Catholic Book Annual for 1960, that “Until Doc 
tor Zhivago was published here, Pasternak was un 
known even to well-read Americans.” For those with 
1 deep concern for poetry, Merton among them, this 
was not the case. 


Merton moves his discussion from the literary and 

political areas, however, into the larger sphere of all 
that is human. He does not ignore the issues of our 
times, but sets them against their proper eternal back 
ground. He notes the liturgical qualities of Pasternak’s 
writing, which he sees as the result of Pasternak’s dedi 
cated life as a solitary and contemplative. Merton vis 
ualizes Pasternak as a kind of primitive follower of 
Christ, still marked with a pagan mysticism. Speaking 
of the furor following Pasternak’s refusal of the Nobel 
prize, Merton describes it as a result of feelings of 
guilt in the West as well as in Russia. Merton’s words 
form a two-edged blade: “. . . Pasternak defends . 
1 liberty of the spirit which is almost as dead in the 
West as it is behind the Iron Curtain.” He points out 
that despite its involvements of plot, the basic simpli 
city of Dr. Zhivago, sets a trap for critics, Edmund Wil 
son for example, who tortured the meaning of the book 
beyond the author's intent. Merton argues that the po 
litical uproar was a manufactured thing, aside from the 
fact of the book; he insists on the plain spiritual nature 
of the whole affair. 


In a brief sketch of Soviet literature from the Octo 
ber revolution until the day of Dr. Zhivago, Pasternak 
stands as a solitary tragic figure, one for whom 
the whole political chaos of our world is a kind of 
enormous spiritual cancer, running wild with a strange, 
admirable and disastrous life of its own and feeding 
on the spiritual substance of man.” Merton’s remarks 
are fair to Russia, they contain even a kind of hope 
for the future of literature in the Soviet, perhaps be 
cause of the Pasternak case. Merton makes plain to us 
that Pasternak’s strength lies in his capacities of imagi 
nation, intuition and contemplation. Their importance 
for us is that they are the qualities of a man at odds 
with his society, yet who refused to leave Russia, since 
ife was impossible for him away from his own soil. 
\s Merton explains, “Dr. Zhivago itself is greater 
than any ‘message’ that might be distilled out of it. 
It. . . recovers the full creative fecundity that seems 
to have vanished from our cramped and worried litera 
ture; a book with a sense of orientation and meaning 
1 strong contrast with our Western frustration and 

‘spair.” The closing words call our notice to the dan 
verousness of Pasternak: if Pasternak is ever 
fully studied, he is just as likely to be regarded as a 

ingerous writer in the West as he is in the East. He 

saying that political and social structures as we un 


rstand them are things of the past, and that the 
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crisis through which we are now passing is nothing but 
the full and inescapable manifestation of their falsity.” 
In an appendix, Merton publishes a moving letter from 
Pasternak; the letter and its surrounding pages of trib 
ute bring home to us the deep truth of all that Merton 
writes of Pasternak. The best thing that may come 
of this reasoned and intensely written study is that we 
may turn to the book itself, still left unread on too 
many of our shelves, and perhaps even to the poems 
of Boris Pasternak. 

The second essay is a matter-of-fact portrayal of the 
“monastic nation” on the Greek peninsula of Mt. Athos. 
By presenting the subject as it is, Merton clears the 
air of a good deal of foolishness written by popular 
writers. As elsewhere in the book, the dead seriousness 
of the author is relieved by his humor; he has even 
a good word for Henry Miller, whom many of us 
would be inclined to dismiss as a pornographer. The 
essay is a plea for understanding of alien forms of re 
ligious tradition. 

“The Spirituality of Sinai” examines the work and 
life of St. The going is 
this point, but is relieved, again by the varied tone of 


John Climacus. heavier at 


writing. 

The second part of the book opens with a kind of 
sermon on love, in reality and its counterfeits, carica 
tures and corruptions. Merton speaks to those of us 
who are “still human.” He distinguishes two forms of 
modern error, the romantic and the legalistic approach 
es to love. These are laid, in general, to the West and 
to the East. Apart from them stands the Christian tra 
dition of unity of love in Christ. Departing from this 
unity, the current widespread counterfeits of love lead 
only to dispersion. The romantic error stemming from 
idealism, leads to the evasion of responsibility. Legal 
ism places law and discipline before love: “It loves con 
cepts and despises persons.”” Merton sees the romantic, 
or Western, error as a layman's distortion, and the le 
galistic faults as a mark of many in the religious life 
He bids us to see through the eyes of Christ, to love 
like Christ, and to understand that love simplifies, does 
not cavil, does not wait. 

“Christianity and Totalitarianism,” speaks of the 
Christian task of melioration, explaining that there is 
no hope for a better world without God. At this point, 
Merton reaches the central message of his book 
the greatest temptation of the modern age, this univer 
sal infection of fanaticism, this plague of intolerance, 
prejudice and hate which flows from the crippled na 
ture of man who is afraid of love and does not dare to 
be a person. It is against this temptation most of all that 
the Christian must labor with inexhaustible patience 
and love, in silence, perhaps in repeated failure, seek 
ing tirelessly to restore, wherever he can, and first of 
all in himself, the capacity of love and understanding 
which makes man the living image of God.” 

Part three begins with an essay on “Sacred Art and 
the Spiritual.” If we are inclined to take it lightly, 
Merton gives us a straight warning—“The prevalence 
of bad so-called art everywhere constitutes a really 
grave spiritual problem, comparable for example, to the 
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analogous problem of polluted air. 
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cred art, and to feel that one is helped by it in prayer, 
can be a symptom of real spiritual disorder. . . . The 
disease is there—and it is catching.” Regarding art as 
“theology in line and color,” Merton underlines the 
canons for discrimination in art. In accord with his 
warning, the thousands passing before Dali’s Last Sup 
per and Crucifixion come to mind. 

Merton comes back in his next essay, “A Renaissance 
Hermit; Blessed Paul Giustiniani,” to the theme of the 
solitary contemplative. Taking Christ's Passion in the 
desert and struggle alone in Gethsemane as examples, 
the piece defines the role and function of the hermit, 
his value to our world. 

“Notes for a Philosophy of Solitude” follows the 
sare line, exploring points that were mentioned in 
earlier essays. Merton writes of the long search for dis 
traction that the world pursues. He descries the ab 
surdity of our lives, yet points out that only in con 
fronting our own individual absurdity is faith possible. 
He speaks of the peril of solitude, the solitude of 
death, and the loneliness of God, picturing for us the 
hermit as examplar of the aloneness of Christ. He 
makes clear that while the hermit withdraws, he does 
not reject the world, but is in it as a living paradox, 
reminding us of the solitude of God. Merton’s words 
take us into the mind of a hermit; the short, powerful 
phrases, result in a unity, pace and vitality that rein 
force, for many of us, the strangeness of his message 

“Light in Darkness” offers a key to the asceticism 
of St. John of the Cross, citing for us the poems, cau 
tions, and aphorisms of the Saint of darkness. 

Moving on, he examines the origins of the Carmel 
ite order, and its temporal ordeals, in a review of The 
Fiery Arrow, by Nicholas the Frenchman. 

“Absurdity in Sacred Decoration continues the con 
demnation of banal art. And the book closes with an 
appreciation of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, an often mis 
understood figure. It is a fitting close to a book con 
cerned in its entirety with man in his isolation, in his 
oneness, in his dependence on God, to mark it at the 
end with the picture of Bernard, who “looked into 
Heaven . . . by virtue of a light which strikes not 
the eye but the depths of the heart. . . 


W.).R. 
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POWELL, Theodore. The School Bus Law: a 
case study in education, religion and politics. 
334 p. 60-13155. Wesleyan University Press. 
$5.00. 


In an era in which racial segregation in education has 
become a burning issue, other school problems have 
attracted only secondary interest. One observer has 
noted that the problem of religion and education is 
now producing more litigation than segregation itself. 
Most of these new cases involve religion in the public 
schools, but parochial schools are certain to create pub 
lic disputes as soon as auxiliary services are sought from 
tax-supported agencies. It is now thirteen years since 
the Supreme Court passed upon the constitutionality of 
public buses for parochial school students, but this 
question still assumed major proportions in two states 
last year. Since Stoke’s classic, Church and State in the 
United States, was finished in 1950, much of the writ 
ing in this field has been polemical to some degree. If 
for no other reasons than these, Powell's balanced study 
of the recent parochial school bus controversy in Con 
necticut would stand as a unique and valuable con 
tribution. 

Powell sees three ingredients—education, religion, and 
politics—combining to produce the most explosive is 
sues on the contemporary scene. The attempt to re 
solve these issues is carried on at three levels: through 
local ordinance or administrative ruling, through legis 
lation, and through constitutional litigation. One dis 
tinguishing feature of the American political process is 
the manner in which we turn major public issues into 
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constitutional questions to be answered by the Supreme 
Court. This had been done with the school bus ques 
tion, and a closely divided court had ruled in Everson 
v.New Jersey, that the provision of bus rides at pub 
lic expense for parochial school children did not vio 
late the First and Fourteenth Amendments. Still left 
open were the questions whether such action offended 
any particular state constitution, and whether such ac 
tion was authorized under any particular state school 
code. 

These issues arose in several Connecticut commu 
nities when requests for such transportation were made 
and either granted or refused. No uniform pattern of 
response appeared, and state officials were anxious to 
leave the matter to local resolution. A major part of 
Powell’s book consists of a study of the way in which 
this issue arose in four communities, the manner in 
which interested clergymen, public officials, and lay 
men acted, and the consequences of their actions. The 
communities and the personalities have been given fic 
titious names, but the events are presented as genuine 
It is clearly revealed that public officials are divided on 
these questions almost strictly along religiovs lines 
Catholics support and Protestants oppose giving bus 
rides to parochial schools. Jews are likely to vote ac 
cording to the religious composition of their consti 
tuency. 

Powell 1S less distressed by this religious c'eavage 
than he is by some of the tactics employed. Clergymen 
involved in these cases used a variety of methods, and 
the choice of method appeared to depend more upon 
the actor's personality than upon his faith. The use of 
the pulpit to present views on public questions, the 
attempt to organize parishioners into pressure groups, 
the utilization of church newspapers to present partisan 
reports of the struggle—these and other tactics appeared 
to the author as unfair attempts to influence the final 
decision. 

Ultimately the pressure of events produced a piece 
of proposed legislation which would clearly authorize 
the cities and towns to extend bus rides to non-profit 
private schools. Central in the political motivation be 
hind this bill was the desire of the leaders of the Re 
publican Party to woo Catholic voters who had recent 
ly begun to be attracted away from their traditional hab 
it of voting only for Democrats. In a dramatic finish, the 
bill encountered a tie vote in the House of Representa 
tives and was carried when the Republican Speaker 
of the House cast a yea vote. Powell shows this po 
litical struggle in a favorable light, contrasting the fair 
ness and urbanity of the politicians with the bitter 
factiousness of some of the clergy and their lay fol 
lowers. 

The process has not yet ended, for the bill merely 
shifts the decision from state to local government, and 
the new legislation is under attack in the courts on 
constitutional grounds. Nevertheless, a revealing chap 
ter in the continuing church-state controversy has been 
described vividly and fairly. 

Tuomas J. O’Too.e 
School of Law 
Villanova University 
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SINGLETON-GATES, Peter, and GIRODI 
AS, Maurice. The Black Diaries. An account 
of Roger Casement’s Life and Times, with a 
Collection of His Diaries and Public Writings. 
536 p. Grove Press, New York. 1959. 


Partly because of deliberate suppression or distortion 


of facts on both sides, and partly because of fateful ac 
cidents or coincidences, the story of the struggle be 
tween Ireland and England in the early years of this 
century is filled with paradox and enigma. Some of the 
most perplexing and distressing mysteries of this strug 
gle center around Sir Roger Casement, by any account 
a complex and unusual person. Descended from an 
Anglo-Irish Ulster family with considerable wealth and 
an impressive history of British military service, Roger 
Casement first won recognition in the opening decade 
of this century as a British consular official and For 
eign Office representative whose exposure of the ill 
treatment of natives in Africa and of the unspeakable 
atrocities comitted against South American natives 
brought him a Knightood and a considerable pension. 
Less than five years later, in 1916, he attracted the at 
tention of the world for an entirely different reason: 
having landed on the coast of Ireland from a German 
submarine, in an ill-fated attempt to aid the abortive 
Easter rising which took place in Dublin several days 
later, he was arrested almost imediately, taken to Lon 
don, tried, and executed on August 3—to the English a 
traitor, to the Irish, a patriotic hero. During the sum 
mer of his trial still another Roger Casement began to 
come to public notice; rumors apparently emanating 
from British government officials told of personal di 
aries in Casement’s own hand, found in his London 
rooms after his arrest, which described in detail his ex 
tensive homosexual practices. 

Irishmen and Irish sympathizers sprang to defend 
their latest martyr from what they considered to be 
wholly false charges, circulated by the British Govern 
ment to check the mounting sy mpathy for Casement. 
The British Government refused to deny the existence 
of the diaries. However, because successive British Gov 
ernments have repeatedly rejected all demands that the 
“black diaries” be published, or even examined by an 
unbiased Anglo-Irish comission, the mystery has grown, 
and with it has grown a great body of literature which 
insists that the diaries are forgeries in whole or in part. 
This charge, too, Britain has persistently refused to an 
swer. 

Among the sometimes fanatical, often ill-documented 
and always hypothetical studies in Casement’s defense, 
one inspired W. B. Yeats to write several poems, also 
in defense, on the subject. Because of the present vol 
ume by Mr. Singleton-Gates, a British journalist, and 
Mr. Girodias, a French; once again, in Yeats’ phrase 
“The ghost of Roger Casement is knocking at the door.” 
But now, at last, the door to one of the mysteries has 
been opened. 

In a Foreword to The Black Diaries of Roger Case 
ment, Mr. Singleton-Gates tells how he first came into 
possession of typescripts of the diaries thirty-four years 


ago, and how the publication which he intended at 
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that time was suppressed by the British authorities. He 
also states that he has compared specimens of Case 
ment’s actual handwriting with that of diaries made 
available to him by a close friend at Scotland Yard, and 
concludes that “there can hardly be any doubt that 
the diaries found in Casement’s lodgings were his 
true diaries, in his handwriting, containing erotic ex 
periences of his own.” That this statement of authenti 
city is carefully qualified is emphasized by an excerpt 
from the Introduction: “It is not within our province 
to decide whether or not the so-called Black Diaries are 
entirely genuine, and have never been tampered with 

all we can safely assert is that they contain at 
any rate a considerable proportion of Roger Casement's 
authentic and original writings.” 

Despite this guarded qualification, one of the mys 
teries surrounding the Casement incident has been 
solved, for the self-incriminating “black diaries” do 
exist, and they offer convincing proof of Casement's 
homo-sexuality. Even if the authors of this work did 
not insist (somewhat vaguely) that the structure of the 
original diaries would make alleged interpolations “phy 
sically impossible,” no amount of ingenious forgery 
could create such an authentic-sounding, highly indi 
vidualized document, which interlaces the events of 
Casement’s public and private lives as only the one 
who lived those lives would be able to. Because it pre 
sents this controversial material to the world for the 
first time, The Black Diaries of Roger Casement is an 
important book. 

But it is also an extremely disappointing book, poor 
ly written and poorly constructed. It contains misprints 
and other disturbing errors, it lacks an index, and it is 
insufficiently documented. In addition, it gives the im 
pression of lacking unity of purpose: as its focus shifts 
from Casement’s private life to his oficial investigations 
to the Irish insurrection, it becomes now a biography, 
now a history, and now a study of political intrigues, 
but these varied approaches do not provide proportion 


or perspective. 
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This is undoubtedly due in part to the author's se 
lection and arrangement of materials. Two of the three 
“black diaries” have been included here: the one for 
1911 has been saved for a later limited edition, for the 
personal experiences it contains are “too excessive in 
tone,” and the many lists of accounts “too dryly do 
mestic” for general interest. After the introductory sec 
tions and an account of Casement’s childhood, the di 
aries—those for 1903 and 1910—are presented. These 
appear only on the pages to the right. Facing them on 
the opposite pages are official reports of Casement’s in 
vestigations in Africa and South America during those 
years, incorporated into an explanatory narrative es 
say. The reader is thus required to follow, page by 
page, two separate works or to read one in its entirety, 
then, retracing his steps, read the other. After these 
sections there are accounts of Casement’s Irish activi 
ties and of his trial. The final chapter is a chronological 
list of events in Irish history (with very little mention 
of Casement) from May, 1916 until September, 1939. 
For this last section, a chronological list of events in 
Casement’s life, and a bibliography, would have been 
much more to the point. 

However, anyone interested in Roger Casement, in 
Irish history or in political intrigue should welcome 
this book, not only because of the wealth of new ma 
terials in the diaries and reports, but also because its 
appearance brings renewed interest to other controver 
sial issues surrounding the Casement incident. One of 
the most interesting of these concerns the reasons for 
the British Government’s permitting information about 
the diaries to “leak out,” at the time of the trial, to 
influential persons in England and America, while at 
the same time maintaining official silence. As the edi 
tors of The Black Diaries contend, the existence of the 
diaries—now proven—is less important than the use to 
which they were put. But the editors fail to resolve 
this question. With an anti-British attitude worthy of 
the most fanatical Irish patriot they argue that the di 
aries were used by England to prevent agitation for a 
reprieve and to insure Casement’s execution. This is a 
widely-held opinion. But is it not equally possible, as 
another well informed writer has recently suggested, 
that England had much to gain by sparing Casement, 
since they were anxious to enlist the military aid of 
America, which had many Casement sympathizers? Is 
it not possible that official silence was maintained at 
the time of the trial because the personal confessions in 
the diaries were irrelevant to the issue of treason, and 
that this silence was continued after the execution since 
release of the diaries could only blacken the reputation 
of a dead man? The publication of The Black Diaries 
of Roger Casement may help, at least indirectly, other 
writers to provide convincing answers for some of these 
questions. 

A final word must be said about Casement as homo 
sexual. One can only agree wholeheartedly with the 
editors of this book that this ev idence of his personal 
weakness must not obscure the greatness of his public 
deeds. Roger Casement followed perverted practices but 
he did not glory in them; indeed, some of his early 
verse, although inferior as poetry, reflects the sincerity 
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of his haunted suffering. By any standards Roger Case 
ment was a great humanitarian and a brave patriot, in 
spite of his one great fault. To dismiss his humani 
tarianism, his bravery, his patnotism because of this 
fault is to say that the plays of Oscar Wilde or the 
poems of Paul Verlaine are worthless for the same rea 
son. 
Cuarces B. Smirx 





MILLER, Warren. The Sleep of Reason. 171 p. 
Little, Brown. $1.65. paper. 
Peter Lunn, writing in the Tablet in the thirties first 
described the affliction of which this roman bouffon 
is a clear symptom. The affliction was named “this 
youth racket; the cult of youth.” The delusional dis 
ease has spread to letters, so much so that Mr. Miller 
in his author’s note admits 
That is also why I have not rewritten any of 
it, even though there are lines on nearly every 
page that cause me extreme pain. I blush for him, 
the young man who wrote this book. . . 


The publisher ought actually to blush a bit in the 
embarrassment of issuing this callow farce, modestly 


classified by its author as “a roman a clef” and later 


“a historical novel.” 

Sleep is liberal-dull in style, grossly didactic as a 
lampoon and _ naively pretentious. It has, however, a 
clever cover (in the style of the elongated greeting 
card.) The plot concerns the brief Washington career 
of Evans Howells, a very trite anti-hero, typical crea 
tion of the young novelist. E. H., as Secretary of Con 
gressman Haverford, at the time of the outrageous-op 
pression-of-all-the-innocent (1954?), cagily trims, lies 
and fornicates, whining the summer away with banal 
ities regarding Washington. Howells’ turning, or conver 
sion, takes place on television, when he drunkenly ad 
mits the falsity and venality of the Muggonigle Com 
mittee’s investigation, to be sure only to save one Sam 
Palfrey, a classmate from, let us Say, a Northeastern 
university of high antiquity. 

The mood of this small book is suffused with just 
such pretentious hugger-mugger, apparently concocted 
by the author and agent to give the book a “now it 
can be told, still we daren’t use names” quality. This 
achieves some degree of absurdity but hardly that which 
its author intended: Howell, the pluperfect churchless, 
seeking his shriving in the Jefferson Memorial; the 
phony classicism of the anti-hero, mustering all the 
snippets of Plato/Aristotle at command after his “The 
Classics in Translation, 102” course; the soap opera in 
nocence of one Tom Paine, the only victim homey and 
Western enough to outsmart the Committee. 

Sleep cannot produce outrage, merely distaste; of in 


terest only to the archivist of sophomoric mishrings. 


R. B. O'K. 
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THE MIRACLE OF IRELAND, edited by 
Daniel-Rops (Translated from the French by 
The Earl of Wicklow). Helicon Press, Inc., 
Baltimore. 1959. $4.50. 

The Miracle of Ireland, edited by Daniel-Rops, is a 

collection of essays tracing the development of Catholi 

cism in Ireland from its beginnings through Saint Pat 

rick in the early fifth century to its decline in the Mid- 

dle Ages. 

It is an admirable collection designed to pay tribute 
to the rebirth of the Church through Irish civilization. 
It traces the miraculous birth of the Irish Church, 
which from its conception was a faith of rigid and au 
stere discipline, contributing not only to the spread of 
the Church in western Europe but also to the diffusion 
of learning which the Irish Church cradled and nour 
ished in its monasteries. 

From its beginnings, the isolation of the Irish Church 
gave it, according to one of the contributors, a “highly 
attractive personality.” Many of the Irish saints share 
in this, as a few of the essays show. The illustrations 
in the text are excellent and well chosen, giving a 
representative picture of early Irish illuminated art and 
architecture. One of the best contributions in the book, 
“Irish Art and Its Influence on the Continent” is by 
a Dublin professor. 

The translation from French by the Earl of Wicklow 
is smooth and easy. 

Jane DouGHeEerty SMITH 


AMERICAN SON, Francis MacManus. Alfred 

\. Knopf. New York. 1960. $1.75. 

Francis MacManus, a director of the Irish National 
Radio, presents a Fulbright romance in reverse in his 
new novel, American Son. 

Irish Fulbright scholar Michael Donovan reaches 
the end of his American sojourn in New Mexico, where 
he is received, or rather overwhelmed, by the wealthy 
Wades. The unusual and unhappy couple first seek his 
confidence and then his help in tracing their only son 
erry, “lost” in Europe for the last five years by means 
of indulgent family support. Upon Donovan’s return 
to Dublin, where fortunately (but too obviously in re 
lation to the development of the novel) the young 
American son has wandered, Donovan discovers that, 
contrary to the fears of his mother and the private 
detective reports secured by his father, Terry is living 
a meagre Franciscan existence in the Dublin slums. 
The “how” and “why” of this sudden, unexpected 
change in Terry Wade is the theme of the novel. 

Mr. MacManus has written a pleasant, fairly inter 
esting but disjointed novel. Like many of his fellow 
Irish writers, he depicts his characters searching through 
half-evolved truths to half-resolved conclusions. The re 
sult is a semi-morality—a presentation of a spiritual 
truth—half-guessed by the character, half-experienced 
by the reader and unfortunately, only half-expressed 
by the author. 

Jane Doucuerty SMITH 





CHRISTMAS 
READING 


for all 


the family 





THE QUEEN’S PORTRAIT: 


The Story of Guadalupe 
by Sister Mary Amatora 


The historic moment re-created for the whole family, 
with authoritative reports on many of the rumors 
that have sprung up. Many contemporary photo- 


$3.95 


THE DARK VIRGIN 


On Dec. 12, 1531 on 
a stony hillside out- 
side Mexico: City took 
place the only appari- 


The Book of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
Edited by Donald DeMarest and Coley Taylor 


The definitive documentary anthology of the event. 
Msgr. Kennedy wrote: “This book—a delight to han- 
dle and a pleasure to read—should familiarize us 


with a marvel which touches us very nearly.” 


tion of Our Lady. 


ACADEMY GUILD PRESS 


Full color print of miraculous painting. 


$5.00 


2429 Pine St. 
FRESNO, CALIF. 
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The Kingdom of Heaven 
In Parables 


by Franz M. Moschner 


A fresh and stimulating approach 
to the study of the mystical body 
of Christ based on the parables 
uttered by Christ Himself. The 
Church is here presented as the 
means of a vital contact between 
individual Christians and Christ, 
the Head. An invaluable book for 
Catholics and for those interested 
in Catholicism. $4.75 


A Tour of the Summa 
by Msgr. Paul J. Glenn 


A concise paraphrase of the Sum- 
ma Theologica, Msgr. Glenn’s book 
sacrifices neither the precision nor 
the clarity of the Angelic Doctor’s 
master work. Neither a summary 
nor a digest, A Tour of the Summa 
is a journey through the entire re- 
gion of St. Thomas’ thought, from 
beginning to end. $5.00 


The Quest for God 
by Dom I. Ryelandt, O.S.B. 


A masterly application of the prin- 
ciples of the Rule of St. Benedict 
to the problems presented by life 
in the world at the present day, 
intended primarily for the devout 
Christian anxious to reconcile the 
duties of his daily life with the 
search for perfection. A new pres- 
entation of the same great prin- 
ciples so admirably expounded by 
the late Abbot Marmion. $3.25 








At your bokstore 





HERDER oF sT. Louis 


17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 






DAVIS, Harry R. and GOOD, Robert C. Rein 
hold Niebuhr on Politics. 364 p. Scribners, 
The scope of attention which Niebuhr has devoted to 
political matters is impressive; at a time when theolo 
gians have been criticized for their failure to make 
their thought relevant to the real issues, Niebuhr has 
not hesitated to set forth a theory of society and the 
state, and to discuss concrete issues (especially inter 
national questions) from a Christian perspective. The 
relevance of his ideas on politics first became evident 
1940's. Since then he 


has sharpened his observations and widened the range 


in his Gifford lectures in the 


of his inquiry. No contemporary American theologian 
has found so wide an audience, yet the interest in 
Niebuhr is shared by many who would disavow an 
interest in theology. It is a commonplace that all po 
litical theories are founded upon a notion of the na 
ture of man. If Niebuhr lays for a foundation a Chris 
tian, neo-Protestant diagram of human nature, he does 
not thereby become less interesting to political theorists 
whose first principles purport to be purely secular. 

Niebuhr’s starting point is sinful man whose life 
and actions are permeated by moral ambiguity. Despite 
his sinful nature, man is faced with the necessity of 
making moral judgments. It follows that both eight 
eenth century liberalism and twentieth century com 
munism are false; the first because it exaggerates the 
essential goodness of man and his potential for perfec 
tion, the other because it denies the freedom of man 
and his potential for shaping his own destiny. Pride 
and self-interest color the reason and judgment of man, 
yet he has the capacity to transcend himself. In Bib 
lical terms, it is the situation of fallen, sinful creatures 
who still bear the image of God. 

The ambiguity is compounded at the level of the 
state. A non-Utopian, tragic view of history must be 
taken, because states and all organizations can be 
expected to pursue self-interest even more than their 
individual members. The role of the state is to promote 
justice, but order must precede justice. Thus the state 
is always in the position of having to employ coercion, 
and this coercion poses the danger of tyranny. Democ 
racy seems the least dangerous system for organizing 
political power, but democracy is imperiled if we pre 
sent it and justify it on the basis of an overly optimistic 
view of human nature. Democracy promotes freedom, 
but the freedom which permits creative human activity 
also permits destructive human activity. 


If man’s life is surrounded by constant ambiguity, 
how is moral judgment possible? Niebuhr’s answer is 
two-fold: moral judgment is both necessary and pos 
sible, but these judgments must be made with humility 
and a sense of possible error. He carries this idea for 
ward by afhrming the reality of the natural law in its 
essential meaning, but denying that reason can infal 
libly give us detailed precepts. We must render to 
each man what is due him, but in any given situation 
the decision concerning what is due will be necessarily 
fallible. Yet the obligation to make a conscientious 
judgment continues. 


Serving as the keystone of Niebuhr’s structure of 
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thought is the Christian notion of Agape, the doctrine 
of love. Even the obligation to do justice is subordi- 
nate to the command to love. At the level of the state 
in action, this means that the state, viewed realistically, 
will pursue its own interest but should be sufficiently 
enlightened to see that this self-interest cannot be 
achieved without deference to the interests of other 
states. “Love is the only final structure of freedom,” 
Niebuhr warns, and asserts that this is valid for per 
sonal life as well as for international life. 

Political consetvatism, he tells us, has been deficient 
in its sense of justice, but has contributed something 
by way of an appreciation of the art of the politically 
possible. Our First Amendment was intended to pro 
hibit an actual establishment of religion, but not to 
prohibit equal aid to all religions. Denial of such aid 
may be necessary because of the depth and range of 
religious disagreement, but a consequence of such de 
nial is the secularization of our culture. 

Niebuhr’s political works, falling within the classical 
tradition, confront directly the question of the nature 
and destiny of man and the problem of values. In an 
attempt to construct a Christian realism, he tries to 
take a middle course between pure rationalism and out 
right cynicism. Logically, his own rational constructs 
are subject to the same limitations inherent in the hu 
man situation he describes. Only an abiding faith, Bib 
lically founded, preserves him from an eroding cyni 
cism. But he is safe, perceptive, and diligent in applying 
his moral insights to real problems. Only rarely does 
he betray his own principles by indulging in the kind 
of final value judgment on specifics which he has de 
clared to be beyond the reach of man’s power. In gen- 
eral, his work is original and realistic, reflecting as pro- 
found a sense of history as the specifically historical 
works of Spengler, Toynbee, or Mueller. 

Tuomas J. O’TooLe 
School of Law 
Villanova University 





McCall's Book of Everyday Etiquette; a guide 
to modern manners. By Margaret Bevans with 
editors of McCall’s Magazine. 370 p. Golden 
Press. $5.00. 

A guide for modern men, women and children. Con- 
tents include social relationships, meeting people, pub 
lic manners, business etiquette, telephoning, letters, 
forms of address, invitations, household equipment, en- 
tertaining, formalities, eating, drinking and smoking, 
Christening, confirmation, weddings, presents, tips, trav 
el. Matter dealing with Catholic ceremonies was “read 
and edited” by a priest. Subjects treated do not include 
moral or dogmatic aspects. A library in need of a book 
of etiquette will find in this work a practical and sen- 
sible text, easy to read type, interesting illustrations, 
good paper, and a reasonable price. The detailed index 
at the end is well made for quick reference. 
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THE IRISH GENIUS, edited by Devin Gar 
rity. Signet Books. 1959. $0.50, 

Basing his anthology on the premise that the Irish gen- 

ius “works best, if not solely, in short explosions,” Dev 

in Garrity presents twenty-eight Irish short stories in 


his newest collection, The Irish Genius. 

In his introduction, Mr. Garrity tells us there are 
“many Irelands and proposes giving as many views as 
possible in his short anthology. His standards are de 
manding: “The ingredients of authentic Irish short 
stories include vivid imagination, sharp wit, and un- 
derstatement of the introvert, a certain lyricism, and 
a peculiarly Irish way of phrasing things—all wrapped 
up in an attitude toward life that realizes its absurdity 
and recognizes tragedy, sorrow, and death as man’s lot, 
and never very far away at that.” 

However, the anthology fails to cover this wide and 
demanding scope. The stories extend from the ribald 
humour of Brendan Behan to the quiet desperation of 
James Joyce. Aside from these two, and the selections 
from O'Connor, O'Flaherty and O’Faolain, there is 
little offered. Especially upon reading the newer writ 
ers, one feels a lack of originality in their work. 
Chroughout all the stories there is the general aura of 
brooding so characteristic of Irish writers; there is also 
a general lack of those qualities which Mr. Garrity 
claims makes the Irish excel in the short story. One 
feels the newer work is only a copy of the originals. 

Joyce has said, “Life and Death are sufficient to in- 
terest me.” They are sufficient to interest us all, but 
whatever is said of them must be original and artistically 
whole in itself to be of literary value. Perhaps when 
the Irish writers turn away from their reminiscent and 
often over-worked themes and consider and write of 
their present situation, their genius may again explode. 

Jane DoucHerty SMITH 





POSITION OPEN: CATALOGER 

Experience necessary in College or Univer 
sity cataloging. Duties will include some ref 
erence work, and teaching the use of books and 
libraries to college freshmen. Library degree re 
quired. Faculty status. Two weeks to one month 
vacation, after one year or three, depending 
upon rank. Social security, medical insurance, 
pension plan. Salary open. Library of 60,000 at 
present. New Library for 200,000 volumes be 
ing planned. Write to Brother Paul Novosal, 
S.M., Director of Libraries, St. Mary’s Univer 
sity Library, 2700 Cincinnati Avenue, San An- 
tonio 1, Texas. Please include education resume, 
transcript of credits, experience, and recent pho 
tograph. 





PARISH LIBRARY MANUAL 
$1.00 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





Villanova, Penna. 
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“THE WHOLE STORY” — Martin J. Healy, S.T.D.—Tells of God's pursuit of man down through the ages 
* Reveals the moving Finger of God in human affairs - Unfolds the Will of God, the Will of Man 
and the Will of Satan as they meet on the field of human history « The story of God speaking to man 
through the Prophets, Christ and the Church. 704 Pages $1.10 to $4.13 


“MY MASS — Explained and Illustrated”. A pictorial presentation of the Mass with an easy-to-read, 
conversational style of text. With 123 original illustrations showing the significance of the Mass and 
every action of the priest during the Holy Sacrifice. 256 Pages 84¢ ond $1.48 


“MY SUNDAY MISSAL” — Known as the Stedman Missal, the only Missal which uses the number system 
as a means of self instruction. Latin-English Ordinary. 
Regular type 384 pages 66¢ to $7.48 © Larger type 512 poges82¢ to $7.66 


“MY DAILY PSALM BOOK” — The Book of Psalms arranged for each day of the week — New English 
Translation from the New Latin Version — Illustrated with 211 pictures especially created by Ariel 
Agemean, K. S. G. for this publication. 384 Pages 70¢ to $5.26 


“MY IMITATION OF CHRIST’’—A revised translation made to free it of archaic expressions without 
destroying its original flavor. Each chapter has its own illustration executed in expert fashion exclu- 
sively for this book by the noted Artist, Ariel Agemean, K. S. G. 480 Pages 90¢ to $2.48 


“MY WAY OF LIFE’ — Simplification of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas by Rev. Walter Farrell, O. P. 
and Rev. Martin Healy, Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the Seminary of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Huntington, N. Y. 640 Poges $1.56 to $4.13 


“MY DAILY PRAYER’’—A Different Kind of Prayer Book — divided into three parts: Daily Prayer — 
Seasonal Thoughts — Lives of the Saints. This book is presented to the many laymen who desire to 
pray with the Church in the spirit of the Breviary. 512 Pages 92¢ to $2.48 


“MY DAILY BREAD’ — Father Paone —Summary of the Spiritual Life —Simplified and arranged for 
Daily Reading, Reflection and Prayer. Treats respectively of the three ways of Spiritual Life. 
(1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union. 448 Pages 90¢ ond $1.49 


“CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL” — A Harmony of the Four Gospels — Story of the Life of Christ in word and 
picture — 170 original illustrations prepared especially for this book. Also included a study guide by 
Rev. John A. O'Brien, Ph.D., of Notre Dame University. 448 Poges 75¢ to $5.26 


“THE NEW TESTAMENT’’— The popular, pocket sized edition of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine’s 
Revision of the New Testament. Translated from the Latin Vulgate. Ideal for School and Confra- 
ternity use. 704 Poges $1.14 to $5.90 
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